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‘pUCATION is the largest public enter- 
in the United States. One fourth of 
population is enrolled in more than 
00 schools, with about a million 
whers. Edueation in the United States 
sts nearly three billion dollars annually. 
American people apparently believe in 
‘ation. It has raised the level of their 
es and it continues to hold out hope to 
the masses of the people. Publie education 
is probably the most fascinating feature of 
the entire American democratic epic. 

‘Next to religion,’’ said President James 
Walker, of Harvard, in his inaugural in 
1853, ‘‘there is no subject on which there 
is so much cant as edueation.’’ ‘*The sub- 
ject of edueation,’’ said President F. A. P. 
Barnard in his inaugural at Columbia, 
eleven years later, ‘‘is one which has occu- 
pied the most thoughtful minds of every 
ave.’ In the United States, which has so 
long relied so confidently upon education, 
it is but natural that education should be a 
popular theme for discussion. Nor is it 
strange that in recent years, and especially 
since 1929, education should have been more 
widely diseussed here than ever before. 

Education and Democracy. The past few 
years have witnessed the publication of 
much material on the high importance of 
democracy as a working way of life in the 
United States. ‘‘How ean democracy sur- 
vive in a world torn asunder by violently 
conflicting governmental philosophies?”’’ 


has often been asked by educational and 
other leaders. There was some significance 
in the Congress on Edueation for Democe- 
racy, held at Columbia 
August, 1939. 


The pedagogical wordage in defense of 


University, in 


demoeraey and the role that democracy 
should play in the American schools has, 
during the past few years, become very 
heavy. It is to be hoped that this is a 
healthy condition. If the recent 
the United States in praise of democracy 
is able to maintain its upward curve, those 


trend in 


who read these materials may finally find 
themselves inclining to endorse in practice 
as well as in theory the:democratie way of 
life and of education in this country. 

This charming form of government, as 
Plato calls demoeracy in his ‘‘Republic,’’ 
has been threatened on a very colossal seale 
in the Western 
Democracy seems to be in retreat. 


world in recent years. 
Ameri- 
can pedagogical orators and writers on this 
issue have seemed to be determined to do 
something about it. 
have been asking how the American educa- 
tional arrangements may be made safe for 
democracy and how democracy may be 
made safe for American educational ar- 
rangements. 

But the amazing fact about some of the 
recent material on this ¢harming subject 
of education and democracy or democracy 


and education is that we here in the United 


American schoolmen 
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States seem just recently to have discov- 
ered that in Russia the schools teach com- 
munism, in Italy, fascism, in Germany, 
Nazism, and in Japan, the Japanese way of 
life. Apparently, some leaders in Ameri- 
can education have only recently found out 
that democracy, at least in theory, is pre- 
sumed and assumed to be the way of life in 
the United States and that this way of life 
should be taught in the schools; that Amer- 
ican children should at least be on speaking 
terms or in ‘‘hollering’’ distance of the so- 
called principles of American democracy 
and of American education. 

The Proper Preparation of Teachers. In 
close connection with this issue and theory 
of education and democracy is the current 
interest in the proper education of teachers 
in the United States. A decade ago the 
Congress authorized a nation-wide survey 
of the education of teachers. Out of the 
survey, in which many specialists partici- 
pated, came some important recommenda- 
tions which bore on such issues as the 
amount of educational preparation — of 
teachers, the relationships between general 
and professional education, the amount and 
distribution of distinctively professional 
work in the education of teachers, the pre- 
scribed courses and the elective courses in 
professional curricula for teachers, the rela- 
tionships between the preservice and the 
inservice education of teachers and other 
issues. The concluding volume of the sur- 
vey stated some significant ‘‘prineiples of 
teacher education’? and some ‘‘important 
problems or things to be done in the edu- 
cation of teachers’’ in this country. The 
proper education of teachers is one of the 
most persistent issues, if not, indeed, the 
most persistent issue, in all American 
education. 

One of the problems which emerged from 
the study was the need for defining ‘‘good 
teaching in various types of positions and 
to develop more accurate means of measur- 
ing it. Many of the present controversial 


issues In the education of teachers , 
be resolved until there is (a) a mor 
eral agreement upon what a teacher shoy 


be and do and (b) an easily administere, 


measure of teaching efficiency. Until thes 
two elements are supplied, institutions py 
paring teachers should evidence a desi, 
teach the best practices [as then ven 
accepted] and a willingness to experimen: 
and to measure the experiments as 4 
rately as existing instruments will permit,” 
Another problem stated was that of making 
‘educational leaders aware of the state’s 
responsibility for developing a long-term 
plan for the education of its teachers and 
for promoting systematic publicity 
paigns to acquaint patrons and_ teachers 
with its provisions. ”’ 

This study increased interest in the pro 
lem of teacher education, and in 1938 the 
Commission on Teacher Edueation of th: 
American Council on Education was formed 
for a five-vear period, and shortly afte: 
wards the commission launched a ‘* Coopera 
tive Study of Teacher Edueation’’ involy 
ing twenty higher educational institutions 
and fourteen school systems and groups o! 
school systems. 

The major purposes of this study were 
to encourage a rapid translation into prac- 
tice of generally accepted knowledge in 
teacher education and to stimulate experi 
mentation, broadly conceived, with pro 
erams of teacher education and_ teacher 
gerowth in service. It has been assumed that 
these two purposes would be best served by 
working closely at the outset with a limited 
number of institutions and sehool systems 

“‘Progressive’’?’ Education. —An_ issue 
which is not clearly defined, seems to have 
appeared in the controversy between the 


| 


’ and the so-called 


so-called ‘‘ progressives’ 
‘‘essentialists’’ in education in the United 
States. The discussion of the subject has 
been very wide during the past few years 
and now and then tidy rows have been 1- 
dulged in. The critics have said, and con- 
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to say, that progressive educational 
is ‘‘soft.’’ The progressives have 
and continue to say, that their critics 
‘old fogies.’’ Each side seems to illus- 
the truth that people are generally 
on what they are not up on, as G. B. 

Shaw is reported to have so aptly said. 
Recent arguments on the issue grew out 
some episodes at the meeting of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
rs in Atlantic City in the early part 
1938. Later the quarrel appeared in 
New York City. Officials of the 
system there felt called upon to defend the 
‘tivity program’’ begun a few years be- 
re as a SIX-year experiment with 50,000 
hildren in sixty-nine elementary schools. 


school 


And about the same time the alumni of the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, which has been on a progres- 
sive basis since its establishment two dee- 
des ago, were given the chance to say what 
they thought of its method. As in most dis- 
putes, opinion in this 
Some Lincoln alumni said ‘*‘ Yes,’’ 
““Ne,”* 
‘Did the progressive methods of the school 
help you then and later?’’ Opponents of 
the progressive experiment in the schools 
of New York City charged ‘‘atheism’’ and 
the plan 


controversy was 
divided. 


while some said to the question: 


‘‘communism.’’? Proponents of 
answered, ‘‘ Nonsense. ’’ 

In the fall of 1938 the controversy seemed 
worthy of the attention of the Institute of 
Public Opinion, which asked a spokesman 


9? 


of the ‘‘essentialists’’ and a spokesman for 
progressive education to define the issues. 
The the 


asked : 


spokesman of ““essentialists’’ 


Should our publie schools prepare boys and girls 
for adult responsibilities through systematie train- 
ing in such subjects as reading, writing, arithmetic, 
history and English, requiring mastery of such sub- 

cts, and, when necessary, stressing discipline and 


edience, with informal learning recognized but 
regarded as supplementary rather than central? 


[The spokesman for the ‘“nrogressives”’ 
asked : 
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Should our schools make central the informal 
learning of experience and activity work, placing 
much less stress on formal, systematie assignments, 
discipline and obedience, and instead secking to 
develop pupil initiative, discipline and responsibil 
ity as well as mastery of basie subjects, by eneour 
aging pupils to show initiative and develop respon 
sibility, with teachers, while in control, serving 


primarily as guides? 


Probably it is educationally healthy that 
such questions can be asked politely—even 
It is to be regretted that 


few attempts are made to answer specific 


if not answered. 


questions, by either the ‘‘essentialists’’ or 
the 


even the asking of questions on educational 


‘*progressives.”’ Perhaps, however, 
issues speaks well for democracy and for 
education in a democracy. Nevertheless, 
the unanswered questions of the essential- 
ists and of the progressives have doubtless 
brought confusion instead of comfort to 
some of the million teachers and managers 
of the schools in the United States, many 
of whom still go timidly about the Middle- 
towns of the country teaching and manag- 
ing schools, and, as children at the cross- 
roads, confidently ask the way. Those who 
presume to sit in the seats of the pedagogi- 
cal mighty should show the way. 

The 


teachers and managers may hear about the 


conflicting advice which school 
matter nowadays may serve to help them 
recall the report of an attaché in the State 
Department at Washington concerning a 
conference between Secretary John Hay 
and the Chinese minister, Wu Ting Fang, 
over the imbroglio caused by the Boxers in 
China in 1900. 
very eager to know the outcome of the con- 
The 
clever attaché obligingly informed them: 
‘*Mr. Hay was a bit hazy and Dr. Wu was 


Newspaper reporters were 


ference between the two diplomats. 


a trifle woozy.”’ 
Curriculum Construction. Closely con- 
with the 


education is that of the increasing interest 


nected issue of ‘‘progressive’ 
The past two decades 


efforts at 


in the curriculum. 


have witnessed almost feverish 
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curriculum construction. Curriculum *‘lab- 
oratories’? are becoming almost as fashion- 
able in) up-and-coming teacher-training 
institutions and in modish school systems 
as psychological laboratories, with their 
white mice and mazes, have been now for 
many It seems safely within the 
limits of the facts to say that interest is 
keener in the 


teaching than in the quality of the teachers. 


years. 


materials and methods of 
This emphasis can not be accounted whole- 
some. 

The lack of definite aims in edueation in 
the United States has drawn wide criticism. 
In illustration of the multiplicity of aims, 
more than fifteen hundred social objectives 
of English, more than three hundred aims 
of arithmetic in the first six grades, and 
more than eight hundred generalized aims 
of the listed in 


courses of study in the schools of this coun- 


social studies have been 


try. Ridiculous, of course. In one course 
for the social studies in the seventh grade 
appeared one hundred thirty-five aims; a 
eourse in another subject contained more 
than eighty aims; and the objectives of a 
junior-high-school course were so numerous 
as to require many pages merely for their 
listing. On file in the ‘‘eurriculum labora- 
tory’’ of an institution which has been iden- 


tified for a generation with the fitness of 


pedagogical things, are said to be nearly 
This interest 


fifty thousand ‘‘curricula.’’ 
in curriculum construction and reconstrue- 
tion may be a wholesome sign. But the gen- 
eral condition, which has not improved with 
the numerous recent writings and discus- 
sions on the curriculum, seems to reflect the 
absence of a consistent philosophy concern- 
ing the aims of life in the United States, 
the edueational aims of this 
The number of nostrums 


from which 
country derive. 
for the ills of American education is on the 
But if 
provoke and promote wide and 


increase. the proposed remedies 


intelligent 


discussion of those ills, much good may 


come out of the activity. 
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The Education of Negroes. How to hp. 
have toward racial, political and relic 
minorities is a world-wide | issue. 
United States has no monopoly on this pro) 


But how to behave toward the « 


1} 


lem. 
tion of about one tenth of its populat 
Negroes—has been a persistent prob| 


} 


a long time. In recent years it has beco) 
a very acute issue, especially sharp in 
Southern states, where most of the Ni 

in the United States live. 

In 1939, a two-year study of college and 
university edueation for 
undertaken by the United States Office o; 
Education through a congressional app: 
priation of $40,000. The primary purposes 
of the study were to determine the needs 


, 
Negroes Was 


for higher edueation for Negroes in various 
sections of the country and to emphasize t 
importance of cooperation among the } 
educational institutions for Negroes. For 
not only were these institutions which \ 
difficult: 
securing adequate funds for their support 
but the educational foundations and 
philanthropists were ‘‘more 


publicly supported having 


vidual 
more restricting their assistance to coll: 
and universities that seem to have a sivnifi 
cant future. They are insisting that inst 
tutions requesting funds demonstrate, 1 
only that they are rendering a much needed 
educational service, but that they fit into a 
wider scheme of education and do not un- 
necessarily duplicate the work of other 
institutions which might render the service 
better.”’ 

Leaders of higher education for Negroes 
appear to be coming, as should also the 
leaders of the higher education of the 
whites, to face the necessity for cooperation 
rather than competition. It seems clea 
that in the education of Negroes, as in 1! 
area of the education for the whites, intel- 
ligent regional programs must be decided 
upon and accepted. 

The Association of Colleges and See- 
ondary Schools for Negroes, as early as 1 


the 





19: 
hen it requested the United States 


iduate 
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Education to conduct a study ‘‘to 
ine the areas of educational conecen- 
or specialization upon which the 
The 
of the education of Negroes was 
sized also by the decision of the Su- 
Court of the United States in the 
1938. That 


t that time reversed a decision of the 


colleges 


Case in 


should 
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embark.’’ 
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37, seemed to recognize this prob- 


Court of Missouri and held that 


» admitted to the law school of the 
rsity of that unless facilities 


to those provided in that institution 


state. 


state, 


This 
seventeen Southern states and the Dis- 


decision 


(iaines, a Negro citizen of Missouri, 


made available to him elsewhere with- 
meant that 


Columbia, which have been main- 


issue is a Sharp one. 


and 


professional 


« the publie policy of separating the 
aces in edueational institutions, must 

lv alter their policies with reference 
work of 


The number of 
es in any one of these states and the 
et of Columbia who may desire g@rad- 


professional work is hkely to be 


educational 
tutions impose very heavy financial 


strict of Columbia. 
races have given much thought to the 


regional 


for many years to come. 
n would make the maintenance of equal 
facilities 


This con- 


separate 


lens on most of those states and the 


Prominent leaders of 


em, which presents a real issue, and 
discussed the possibility of a regional 
university for Negroes to be supported by 
is from groups of Southern states. It 
s clear, however, that the decision of 
United States Supreme Court makes the 
universities impossible. 

decision also seems to invalidate the 
tice of subsidizing Negroes to study in 
iversities outside the South, a practice 
‘+h is now being followed by several 
Southern states, ineluding Virginia, Mis- 


during that time. 
crease in possible Negro graduate students 
in the South. 

How Fare American 
nomie depression has called attention to 
acute problems of 
United States. 
alarming 
Council on Edueation organized the Ameri 


this volume 
Amone these were the nature of 





Carolina, 


and West Virginia. 
The need for graduate and professional 


ferred by Negro colleges. 
period the doctorate was received by 


vond the master’s degree. 
eraduate enrolments erew 
1927 to 33,918 in 1938, and the number of 


young 


Texas, 
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Tennessee 


work for Negroes, particularly in the South- 
ern states, has grown increasingly in recent 
Between 1914 and 1936, the master’s 
degree was conferred on 1476 Negroes, but 
only twenty-five per cent. of these were con- 


During the same 


Youth ? 


from 


139 


Negroes, but all of these degrees were con- 
ferred by institutions outside the South. 
No Negro institutions now offer work be- 
Negro under- 


13,197 in 


Negroes receiving degrees from four-vear 
Negro colleges increased correspondingly 


These facts show an in- 


The CCO- 


people in the 


By 1935 the situation had 


leading American 
The commission was requested to consider 


American youth. In 
Education for Youth in Modern America”’ 


appeared, as a report of the commission. 


institution; objectives of 


1937, 


many 


that the 


American 


ean Youth Commission, composed of six- 


men and women. 


ISSUeCS 


the numerous needs of American youth and 
to appraise the available resources and 
facilities for meeting those needs. It was 
also asked to recommend plans and_ pro- 
erams best suited to serve the needs of 
‘*Secondary 


were dis- 


secondary education; the school as a social 
edueation, and 
‘“‘types of life needs as educational objec- 
Included in the types of activities 
for which the school must prepare Amer- 
ican youth were included education for eiti- 
zenship, for home membership, for voca- 
tional efficiency, for leisure life, for phys- 
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ical health, for mental health and for con- 


tinued learning. This report pointed out 


that the achievement of these purposes re- 
quired that the secondary school enlarge its 
services to Include guidance activities, ex- 
tracurricular clubs and organizations, the 
management and government of schools, 
home activities and closer relations between 
students and teachers outside the school- 


room Proper provision for American 


youth has become one of the prominent 


issues In American education. 
Federal Aid for Education. 


a century, law after law has been enacted 


Kor nearly 


by the Congress of the United States pro- 
This 


national policy has long been firmly estab- 


viding for federal aid for edueation. 


lished in several areas of education in the 
various states. Recently it has been pro- 
posed that this policy be extended to the 
area of general education. This is a prom- 
inent issue in education in the United States 
to-day. 

A little more than two vears ago the ‘‘Re- 
port of the President’s Advisory Committee 
recommendations 
At that time 
grants purposes 

$50,000,000 a The 


mittee recommended that those grants be 


on Kdueation’’ made 
which sharpened the issues. 
federal 


exceeded 


for edueational 


Vvear. com- 
continued for vocational education, for vo- 
cational rehabilitation of the physieally dis- 
abled and for other activities. 

But the report revealed some conditions 
In which the American people can not take 
pride. It that 
than 800,000 children in this country, be- 


showed there were more 
tween the ages of seven and thirteen, who 
were not attending school; that 2,500,000 
suffered under mental, physical and other 
that 3,000,000 of the American 
people were sheer illiterates and hosts of 
others were near illiterates; that 36,000,000 
people in the United States had not finished 
the elementary school; and that 45,000,000 
American people, more than 39,000,000 of 


were rural, did not have aeeess to 


handicaps ; 


’ 


whom 


free public libraries. The report also drew 
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sharp attention to educational inequalities 
due in large part to the manner in whi), 
the financial support of schools was pro. 
vided. Here, indeed, are issues in Amer. 
ican education. 

The recommendations of this committer 
have caused considerable discussion at edy- 
cational meetings throughout the United 
States. 
heatedly debated at the annual meeting ot 
the Ameriean School Ad 
ministrators in 1938. Difference of opinic 


The question of federal aid was 
Association of 


arose on the propriety of the national eo 
ernment’s providing federal aid to geners 
education, especially aid for reading mate 
rials, scholarships and transportation 

‘*non-publie’’ schools. Advoeates say that 
the principle of federal aid is not incon 
the 
that there is sufficient precedent for it 


sistent with American tradition 
Opponents of the proposal seem to see rea 
dangers in the principle, although responsi- 
bility for decision on aid to private schools 
is left to the states. The danger of federal! 
control has also been pointed out by the 
opponents of the proposal for federal aid 
The Harrison-Thomas Bill (8.1805) and 
the Bill (H.R.8517), 


legislation based on the ‘‘Report of the 


Larrabee proposing 


President’s Advisory Committee on Educa- 


tion,’? were carried over into the present 
session of the Congress. The Senate bill 
was ready for a vote by the Senate, having 


been favorably reported by the Senate Com 
mittee on Education Labor. The 
House bill awaited a hearing by the House 


and 


Committee on Edueation. 


Other Issues. Innovations in the col- 
legiate curriculum have recently been 


widely made, many of them taking thie 
form of orientation, survey and genera 
courses in the social sciences, the natural 
the In recent 
years, also, the purposes of higher educa 


sciences and humanities. 
tion have been widely discussed. 

If ideals of higher edueation are to be 
seen in the 
presidents, who have generally been some- 


pronouncements of college 
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,juacious and discursive and appear 
le on this subject as on some other 
‘ ts. then the aims of higher education 
| somewhat vague. There has been 
» away from freedom of election to 
sure of preseription, which shows a 
The 
pears in the growing conviction that 
a 


1 the aims of higher edueation. 


- students need acquaintance with 

n intellectual world’’ and opportu- 

to develop more social intelligence. 
Apparently there is confusion of aims in 
 edueation, running all the way from 

. “intelleetualism’’ of President Robert 
Vo Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, 
e ‘*holoism’’ of President W. H. Cow- 


Hamilton College. 
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The junior college is widely extending. 
In both the jumior and the senior colleges 
the tendency seems to be away from em- 
phasis upon quantitative measures, as re- 
vealed by the artificial Carnegie units, to 
qualitative measures of the individual stu- 
dent. 

Wide interest continues in adult eduea- 
tion, in secondary education and in making 
provision for the education of adolescents. 
Increased enrolments in secondary schools 
have brought new problems. Here, as in 
other areas of education, attempts are being 
made to adapt the work of the schools, 
whether elementary, secondary, higher or 
adult, to the needs and capacities of the 
students who attend them. 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY IN RETROSPECT 


By GEORGE L. ANDERSON 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, COLORADO COLLEGE 


SEPTEMBER, 1940, marked the opening of 

period in the history of edueation 
the United States. The normal peace- 
program of secondary schools and in- 
has been 


stitutions of higher education 


anded to include the training of Ameri- 


‘an youth for speeifie defense tasks. 
Faculties have been disrupted, students 
have been forced to revise carefully ar- 
ranved schedules, courses foreign to nor- 
mal curricula have been introduced and 


the very physical aspects of many cam- 
uises have been changed. 


The transition to this new order of edu- 


cation occurred during the school year 
1939-1940 when college presidents and 
tiembers of their faculties joined with 


any other leaders to advocate fundamen- 

‘hanges in the foreign policy and in the 
defensive character of the armed forces of 
le nation. Forgotten were the texts and 
the formal leetures as instructors turned 
their classes into forums on current affairs. 
Neglected were the academic canons of im- 





partiality and straight thinking as profes 
sors orated to their students on the neces- 
Aban- 


were dignity and detachment as 


sity of stopping Hitler at any cost. 
doned 
presidents and deans sounded the toesin 
call for ‘‘all aid short .of war’’ to Britain, 
for universal military service and for modt- 
fication of fundamental American tenets 
and techniques. 

In the midst of these cataelysmie changes 
and before the facts narrated by Howard 


‘“*Are 


Teachers Free?’’ undergo a transmigration 


K. Beale in his’ book American 
and a reincarnation in the fifth decade of 
the twentieth century, it will serve some 
useful purpose to pause and discover what 
education for American democracy meant 
prior to the outbreak of war in Europe 


over a year ago. Fortunately there was 


held at Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, during August, 1939, a great Con 
eress on Edueation for Democracy at which 
leaders from all walks of life, European 
the 


as well as American, stated with ail 
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intellect their command the 


function and purpose of education in pro- 


force and at 


moting the democratic ideal. As fortuitous 
in timine and as significant in content are 
the publications sponsored by the National 
Kdueation Association through its Eduea- 
tional Policies Commission. The timeless 
value of these studies is indicated by the 
titles of 
of 


racy’’; 


the several volumes: ‘‘The Pur- 


Edueation in American Democ- 


poses 
“The Unique Function of Eduea- 
| 


tion in American Demoeracy,’’ and ‘‘The 


Structure and Administration of Eduea- 
tion in American Democracy.’’ For the 
sake of the record let us turn back the 
clock to the opening of the sehool year 
1939-1940 and Jearn what the American 
teacher in the solvent presence of war and 


threat of world 


dominated by totalitarian processes of gov- 


under the imminent a 


conceived to be his task and his 
Let 


of September, 1939, speak. 


ernment 


responsibility. the American teacher 
After seventy-five years the United States 
The 


issue is not merely totalitarianism versus 


is engaged again in a great civil war. 
democracy. The conflict involves the whole 


gamut of human values which edueation 
and religion have tried for so long to de- 
velop. The outcome will determine if one 
island of sanity and humanity can survive 
the tidal wave of brutality and barbarism 
that has engulfed the greater part of the 
world. The hourly bulletins from the front 
indicate that democracy is on the defen- 
sive; that there is an increasing wave of 
racism, religious intolerance and hysteria 
sweeping over the country. The enemy is 
within the gates and the defense must be 
of 


building faith, of increasing devotion; in 


informing 


RD) 


first of all an inside job of 


short, of edueating the American people in 
the true meaning and spirit of democracy. 

American teachers can not ignore this 
challenge; they ean not watch the conflict 
from the sidelines as disinterested specta- 


tors. In Europe, the landseape is dotted 
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Vou. 52, 
with lifeless monuments to indifferen 
once were throbbing centers of the pursy): 
of knowledge and absorption of « 
Not only in the countries that have 
as victims of aggression, but also in (yea: 
Britain, schools and universities ar ; 
or are being starved for want of 
Institutions centuries old, world-ren 
famed seed-beds of scholars and seiertiss, 
are lifeless because the pursuit 0! 

edge was divorced from the realities 

indiffere 
conditions which surrounded them. Ey, 
Albert 
universities of Germany were immune fro: 
attack by Adolf Hitler. 
elsewhere the lamps of learning are } 


and because teachers were 


Einstein had the feeling that 
In Germany 


extinguished by the winds of viole: 
propaganda because scholars and t 
did not believe that they had a definite 
ligation to the forms of government 
life the 
It is clear that only in deny 


gave them and opportunit 


teach. 
countries do governments respect acader 






sanctity. 

Kar-sighted and clear-thinking educators 
are becoming increasingly aware that t! 
must bear a large portion of the respon 
bility if democracy fails to sury 


America. They have read and have 


cepted the statement of that responsib 
which is incorporated in one of the 


pub 


tions of their Edueational Policies Con 
mission where it is asserted that educat 
is committed, 


to the maintenance and improvement of Ameri 
society as now constituted and unfolding, a 
the use of knowledge and practical arts in a manne! 
Among its man 
gations, public education is charged with dissemi 


condueive to these ends.... 


nating the knowledge and keeping alive t! 
necessary to the functioning of democracy. 


Leaders in American edueation recognize 
that a close and reciprocal relationship 
exists between education and democracy 
and agree with the statement of the Com 


mission that, 
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jemocracy nor real education can exist 
other. From a thousand rostrums the 
r democracy needs edueation has been 
It is indeed quite clear that no gov 
sed on democratic principles can long 
But the 


needs 


nation of ignorant people. 


rtant thesis that our edueation 
; been given less than the considera- 

Opportunity for edueation to fol- 
al process of growth, experimentation, 


ypment, is afforded only by liberal 


y American teachers now understand 
iucational institutions do not possess 
ral immunity against the bacilli of 
inism; that their defense of de- 
must be positive, constant and 
promising, 

invaluable help from competent 
is in the broader field of the social 
s, members of the teaching profes- 
ow that 


roblem in America is to edueate for 


in a very real sense the 
racy and not education in a democe- 
American democracy, particularly in 
‘ial and economie aspects, must be 
as a goal to be achieved and 
to be defended. It is 


lered 
Ss a program 
fine family heirloom to be guarded 
iv and complacently, but a structure 
must be built with infinite care and 
It is not 
liing that can be inherited, but some- 
that must be worked upon and then 
Indeed the 
eatest active threat to democracy in this 


hard work and sacrifice. 


rked upon eontinuously. 


intry is the demand on the part of cer- 
individuals and groups that we must 
iain the present order of things un- 
anged. Teachers among others have 
enchained by the provineialism of the 
sent. The assumption that a final form 
American demoeracy has been reached 
only does violence to the facts, but 
oses the door to improvement without 
It is fatal to view 
erican civilization as a finished struc- 
‘ built by demigods. To do so creates 


e minds of impressionable youth a feel- 


‘h it can not survive. 
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ing of futility; it makes of eduectaion a 
process of preparing for a blind-alley job. 
A student forth to 


build a better America if he is told that the 


can not expect to go 
present order of things has been built by 
supermen and that mere mortals can not 
improve it. It would be sounder to present 
America as a wonderful edifice whose con- 
the 
constructed by 


struction has been begun upon solid 


foundations designed and 
those who lived and worked in years gone 
by, but whose progress toward completion 
is not only within the range of human 
capacities but is actually the responsibility 
of each generation. To educate students 
simply for the purpose of adjusting them to 
the status quo is to waste money and to 
engage in a process of futility. To con 


front them with the challenging task of 


contributing to the development of what 


has been so well begun is to make wood 
Americans and good students of them. 
Whoever ignores the fact that we are in 


process toward some distant but achievable 
voal instead of sitting upon something that 
has been achieved for us ignores the most 
fundamental fact in American history and 
the strongest motivating factor in Ameri- 
Harold Dodds, president of 


Princeton University, puts it this way, 


can education. 


A healthy statie thing. 
When functioning properly it is 
What we 


whether we are assuming that 


democracy is not a 
moving toward 


something. ... should worry about is 
our democracy is 
mature and therefore does not need our attention, 
If we assume that it is, its power of survival is 
gone and the usual short step from maturity to 
death will follow quickly. The basie truth here is 


that democracy must expand or perish. 


There is a second threat to American 
demoeraey that lies within the hearts and 
minds of all of us. It is a tyrannous fear 
of the future; a lack of confidence in the 
democratic way of life. If those who say 
that American democracy is so nearly per- 
fect that there is nothing left to do occupy 
one extreme, then those who say that much 


needs to be done, but that we are not able 
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to do it inside our present system, occupy 


the other. Neither fTOUp IS right. Some- 
needs be done. It 
the of 


Americans of this and 


be done 
The 


future @enerations 


thine to can 


within frame democracy. 
The crueial test which confronts 
the 


nor in those of 


can do it. 
American democracy does not le in 
hands of dictators abroad, 
their pale miniatures in our own land, but 
rather in our own hearts. Democracy has 
never been imperiled from without but is 
always weakened from within. Only its 
own complacency or its feebleness destroys 
If 

The job of answering the threat from 
without, if one actually exists, is a positive 
job of exposing and correcting every defect 
in our society and building a structure that 
does not provide even a toe-hold for alien 
‘ismic groups. It can not be answered by 

the negative method of pruning our body 

politie of everyone with whom we disagree. 
\ Democracy grows by inclusion, not by sup- 


The 


vreatest threat to our democracy is not that 


pression, extirpation and exclusion. 


a majority of Ameriean citizens will be eon- 
verted to alien ’ismie doctrines but rather 
thaw an hysterical fear of these doctrines 
and of those who propagate them will in- 
duce the majority to accept limitations on 
fundamental civil liberties; limitations 
which will eventually consume the very 
democracy that they were adopted to de- 
fend. What then should be the answer of 
the teacher to those who seek to weaken or 
destroy our American institutions by bor- 
ing from within? William F. Russell, dean 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has given the answer of a real educator, 

To know 


defense against 


and to be able to answer is our surest 
se be 


idea; 


these de- 
against a bad the 
X\. defense against a half-truth is a whole truth; the 

defense against propaganda is education and it is 
that 
We must not silence, or muzzle, or censor, 


new weapons, ‘ 


fense idea is a better 


in education democracies must place their 
trust. 
but know and analyze and answer. The danger is 
that defend 


democracy because they have never experienced it. 


students will leave school unable to 
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We in America have no reason to 


the future either from within or from with. 


out. We have the resources both natyr 


and human; we have the heritage of the 
past to build upon; we have the possibility 
We ca 
if we are willing build the type of society 
that 
public of our vision. 


of doine whatever we choose to do. 


We can construct tly 
The attitude of de 
education is 
We have tray 


toward 


we want. 


featism in American wholly 
and utterly unwarranted. 
the 


Human beings of earlier generations faced 


eled far on road our eva 
and solved complex social, economic and 
political problems. What men have done 
in vears gone by men ean do to-day. 
ereatest curse that has befallen American 
education, according to Dixon Ryan Fox 
president of Union College, is a theory that 
we are victims of a chain of circumstances 
which we can not break. Teachers who tell 
their students that times are bad, but that 
nothing can be done about it; that they are 
hopelessly enmeshed in a system and ust 
look to the government or someone for aid 
are betraying American youth into 
hands of those who build dictatorships 
upon the defeatist and disillusioned atti 
tudes of youth. 


their freedom and accept the concentration 


People do not surrender 


camp and the blackout because they want 
to; they do it because they do not kno 
what else to do and thus fall prey of thos: 
who offer scapegoats and promise to save 
them from humiliating poverty and _ inse 
The trend toward 
“feeds on despair and fear. Edueation must 
check this trend by a frank presentation 
of the facts including the fact that free 
peoples can solve their problems if they 


curity. dictatorship 


will. 

Although it is long overdue, it is neces- 
sary to attempt a definition of Americal 
No concept has been so much 
It has been equated 


democracy. 
abused in recent vears. 
with everything from the reddest hue 0! 


to the most extreme type 0! 
It been the 


communism 


rugged individualism. has 
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cloak or justification for almost 


ec 


type of vicious program. 


= American 
racy does not possess a generally ac- 


OCTae 


| meaning, but it is definable in terms 


three all-inclusive principles. It is 
inded on the equality of all men, not 

~ mentally, physically Wor economically, but 
manly. There is no scientific proof for 
other conelusion. This means equality 


»portunity irrespective of race, creed or 
It means equal schooling and equal 
ve to participate in the building of a 
better society. American democracy de- 
nands equality of treatment and oppor- 
\ity and rejects privilege whether it be 
mere social custom or the exploitation of 
ther members of society. We shall never 
ive a stratified social structure in America 
nor shall we have outbursts of race pre)- 
lice if we eling to the principle that in 
ir democracy all citizens are equal. 
In the second place American democracy 
s founded on the all-important principle 
the sacredness of human personality— 
ie doctrine of the supreme worth of the 











ndividual. R. C. Harris, president of 
Tulane University, puts this point clearly 
when he says, ‘‘ Democracy is in essence the 
recognition of individual personality as the 
supreme human value, and education is the 
effort to enable man to realize it.’’ This is 
the greatest difference between American 
democracy and totalitarianism. In the lat- 
ter the individual is at best a mere cog in 
the machinery of the state; at worst he 
becomes cannon fodder, a gas sponge or ¢ 
In a democracy the indi- 
He is a living soul 


shrapnel cushion. 
vidual is all-important. 
possessed of powers of reason; capable of 


exercising choices, and able to express ethi- 
He has a personality to 
contribution to 


cal judgments. 
devel and expand; 
t Oop ane expand; a 
make to society; a part to play in govern- 
ment. 

The last principle is that 


democracy must live by_the creed that it 


professes; it must validate its beliefs by 
a - 


American 
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living them. .A democratic state must use 
democratic means to survive, for at times 
the means used is much more important 
than the end to be gained. <A totalitarian 
state can use hate, force and violence. It 
can trample on individuals and even con- 
demn them to death by the thousands. It 
can erown its imbecilities, its superstitions 
and its hatreds with one overmastering ob- 
session ; delight in physieal cruelty, because 
the state is an end in itself; it is an absolute 
value. American democracy can not do 
these things. Respecting the personality 
and rights of the individual it can not wage 
true to its democratie 


and remain 


Respecting the equality of its eiti- 


war 
creed. 
zens it can not subjugate, oppress, silence 
nor threaten. Being an ideal form of gov- 
ernment it must endure and spread on the 
basis of precept, not by force and violence. 

The 


system derived from this definition of de- 


implieations for our edueational 
mocracy seem to be written clearly in the 
bond. In any realistic definition of Ameri- 
can education there must appear the whole 
philosophy and = practice of demoeracy. 
That system will be best which makes of 
each individual the best expression of his 
native Eduard C. Lindeman, 


one of the greatest of our present-day edu- 


resources. 


cational philosophers, says, 

In reality education of the highest type is demoe 
racy because individual development and growth 
can only take place in a free society, that is, a 
society in which the choices of individuals count 
for something. 

The vital importance and the comprehen- 
sive role of education in American demoe- 
racy are clearly stated by the Educational 
Policies Commission in the following words, 

The primary business of education, in effecting 
the promises of American democracy, is to guard, 
cherish, advance and make available in the life of 
coming generations the funded and growing wis- 
This 


involves the dissemination of knowledge, the lib- 


dom, knowledge and aspirations of the race. 


eration of minds, the development of skills, the 


promotion of free inquiries, the encouragement of 
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the creative or inventive spirit and the establish- 
ment of wholesome attitudes toward order and 
change——all useful in the good life for each per- 
son, in tl practical arts and in the maintenance 
and improvement of American society, as our 
society, in the world of nations. 


Recent events have focused interest upon 
the lib- 


eration of minds and the promotion of free 


two of the objectives listed above: 


Inquiries 
at all they mean that the teacher must be 
free to teach concerning any event, attl- 
tude of mind or program of action that may 
be a part of the present or past environ- 
the 
to life 


ment of student. In order to join 


a teacher must be free to 
fact, 
issue as a subject for thorough and open 


be 


Teachers, text-book 


learning 


use every pertinent idea, event or 


discussion whether — it controversial 


or non-controversial. 
writers and students must be free to dis- 
cuss all lessons of the past and all issues 
of the hour in all their implications for 
American democracy. To deny this is to 
confess a lack of faith in edueation and in 
democracy. 
freedom to schools and would set up cer- 
Ytain forbidden areas into which teachers 
Such 


regulations are contrary to a sound system 


may not enter with their students. 
of education for democracy. To say that 
a teacher of history may not mention or 
teach coneerning such diseases of society 
as communism and fascism is tantamount 
.to saying to a professor in a medical school 
that he may not teach concerning the dis- 
the health of 
The worse the disease, the more 


eases which threaten indi- 
viduals. 
thoroughly it needs to be studied; this is 


true in the field of society as in the field of 


health. We must know in order to eure 
and correct. But education must go 
farther: the teacher must be as free to 


discover the sources and symptoms of the 


diseases of society as the doctor is free to 


discover the sources and symptoms of arth-\ 


ritis, cancer and tuberculosis. Ignorance 


and indifference, the twin sins of our so- 
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Some people would deny thisj 
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ciety, can not contribute to the solution o: 
our problems. Only truth in its comp 
ness can do that. 

Amer 


democracy students must be treated as s} 


Moreover, in education for 
“dents and not as subjects in a petty king 

dom. The general atmosphere and en 
ment of the school must be characte 
by democratie living; by a devotion 0: 
of 


democratic principles. 


teachers and administrators 
““We learn to do by 


is as applicable to educatio: 


part 


~doing’”’ 
democracy as it is to swimming or da: 
The problem of totalitarianism vers 
moecracy is neither remote nor aca 
It is present, at least in miniature, in ever 


If 


country wish to make a contribution 


classroom. the school systems of this 

success of democracy they should elimi: 

by democratic means, the reign of the d 

in the classroom and in the adminis- 
The actual life of a student 

in the classroom is often undemocratic. Ie 


\t rative office. 


s afraid to question, to criticize or to 
nent because of the domineering attitude 
of the teacher and thus he is denied 
lemocratie prerogative of active part 

the Will 
eacher in a democratic school tell students 


ion in business at hand. 
what is good or bad or will he help them 
to develop the ability to distinguish be- 
Will the 
teacher make decisions for the students or 


itween what is good and bad? 


guide them in making their own decisions? 
Will the teacher pose as a reincarnated 
nedieval scholastic and proceed on the 
heory that knowledge is a elosed book, 
yreferably a text-book, or will he assist 
he students in developing the art and prac- 
tice of critical thinking? Again the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission has stated the 
problem in elear, concise language. It 
says, 

There can be no lasting contribution to p 
reason, and order from a school in which the dis 
cipline is based on autocracy; from a scl ¥ 
which the mainspring of effort is rivalry; from 4 


} 


school in which the chief purpose is persona! ad 
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from a school where the very atmos- 
heavy with intolerance, fear and suspicion ; 
chool that ignores and overwhelms the liv- 
vidual personality of each child. 
many school systems the teaching of 
racy, or patriotism if you prefer, 
text-books or by compulsory recita- 
if pledges and creeds has been substi- 
for true democratic living. Eduard 
leman has said that patriotism can 
taught nor imposed by means of 
aluting or oath-of-allegiance repeti- 
that as a matter of fact these methods 
be the very means for destroying 


triotism by ‘‘making it a cult instead 


ving reality.’’He says that the issue 
tween education and_ indoctrination ; 








en ‘being encouraged and guided in 
ne and being commanded what to 


le task of teaching and living demo- 
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eratically is infinitely more diffieult than 
that of teaching and living auiocratieally. 
It requires intelligence, patience and a 
venerous portion of the humane spirit 
without which education degenerates into 
futile if not vicious indoctrination. The 
responsibility resting upon the teaching 
profession for the America of to-morrow is 
a heavy one. It can neither be ignored 
nor treated with indifference. The re- 
sources and means are at hand. If teachers 
will work on the premise that education 
for democracy is free participation of all 
in the ereative experience of learning and 
living and if they are genuinely democratic 
both in and out of their schoolrooms, the 
threat of totalitarianism will be defeated by 
what Commissioner John W. Studebaker 
has called ‘‘the powerful weapon of a 


demoeratie success story. a 


EVENTS 


ADVENTURES IN COOPERATION 
SPONSORED BY THE AYC 


STRATED youth, whose brooding discontent 
bled Hitler to elimb to his bad eminence, are 
the concern of every civice-minded person, 
was with a sense of the danger to our own 
illion boys and girls who are idle and out 
ol that the American Council on Eduea- 
ited the American Youth Commission. 
commission’s threefold purpose concerns 
the needs of youth and the resources for 
ug them, (2) programs helpful in solving 
iblems of youth, (3) popularizing through 
ess desirable plans of action. 
ree leaflets written to amplify the radio 
of broadeasts, “Youth Tells Its Story,” 
been issued by the commission: “Finding 
Facts about Youth,” “New Strength for 


merica” and “Rallying Resourees for Youth.” 


“Finding the Faets about Youth” deseribes 


\N 
“i 


ree communities—Milwaukee, Five Towns 
Long Island suburban section) and Otsego 
)—set about making surveys. Though 
community used a somewhat different ap 
all learned of the handicaps and the 


ambitions of youth, the economie and soeial con 
ditions to be met and, best of all, what a large 
measure of eooperation could be counted upon 
among leading citizens. As a result of the sur 
veys, Five Towns has the approval of the loeal 
Couneil of Social Agencies for the establishment 
of a guidance and placement service; Otsego has 
created a Community Coordination Couneil of 
fourteen members representing a number of 
rural and city men’s and women’s organizations ; 
Milwaukee has opened a placement “clinic” for 
the unemployed, secured the cooperation of busi- 
ness and industry and now offers assistanee to 
schools, labor organizations and other agencies 
in their efforts to meet the needs of youth. 

“New Strength for America” tells the story 
of how Columbus (Ind.), with a population of 
12,500 and recreational facilities that were not 
available to those most in need of them, coordi 
nated these facilities for the benefit of all. 

The City Council, the Board of Education and 
the Columbus Foundation for Youth together 
provided the ways and means for finaneing the 
project, and then the Boys’ Club was organized 


as “the hub” around whieh a multitude of reerea- 
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tional activities from marbles to billiards, from 
serious hobbies to holiday parties, were to re- 
volve. But the club operates on a business basis. 
Member; pay from five cents to fifteen cents a 
month according to age, or a member may work 
out his dues by helping to keep the club premises 
in order, Any boy in arrears may not enjoy the 
privileges of the club. The Boys’ Club soon led 
to a demand for a girls’ club and this to super- 
vised social events for the develoment of social 
competence, The lesson of the Columbus Youth 


Foundation is that any city may create “a de- 
moeracy of youth in which all share equally in 
the opportunity for healthtul, wholesome recre 
ation.” The annual cost is about $15,000, which 
is raised by the recreation tax, the membership 
dues and private contributions. The buildings 
housing the clubs are school buildings no longer 
used for their original purpose. 

“Rallying Resources for Youth” relates how 
three Communities organized councils and dealt 
with a menacing situation, 

Dowagiae (Mich.), with a population of 5,500, 


4 agencies for civie and 


had no tewer than ¢ 


social betterment, but they were independent of 
one another and sometimes rendered ineffective 
by rivalries. The community council moved for 
cooperation and enlisted the interest and spon- 
sorship of the University of Michigan. Through 
the community spint, in less than a month, 
schools, churches, industry, farm organizations, 
social clubs and out-of-school youth were meet- 
ing to organize a drive for community better- 
ment in every field. 

At Greenville (S. C.), the plan is wider in 
scope than at Dowagiae. It embraces the whole 
county and has a five-year cooperative program. 
City organizations, schools and colleges, and 
notably Furman University, lent their aid in set- 
ting up the county council, composed ot more 
than 200 leading citizens. Eight “area” councils, 
each comprising a town with its surrounding 
farms, deal with local problems. 

The Los Angeles County Couneil in California 
was at first under the leadership of the pro- 
bation department of the Juvenile Court. It 
erew to 72 councils in the various villages and 
towns of Los Angeles County. One hundred 
VPA workers, supervised by probation officers, 
gave their assistance. The county executive 


board, representing departments of city and 


county, private agencies, civie and 1 
groups—in all 3,804 organizations—meets 0) 
a month. The names of its committees, “Cor, 
munity Study,” “Clean Literature,” “Youth A, 
tivities,” “Blighted Zones,” give an idea 
vision behind the work of the couneil, and + 
decrease in the delinquency rate since the ; 
ception of the movement shows the significa 
of its program. 

In all these sample adventures of the AY( 


the watchword has been cooperation. 


CAA PROGRAMS AND OTHER DE- 
FENSE MEASURES IN THE 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 

COLLEGES and universities are making a 
hearted response to the eall for participat 
the pilot-training program of the Civil A: 
nautics Administration. 

Last year the University of Arkansas of! 
courses in navigation and meteorology to 
dents between the ages of nineteen and twent 
six. Fifty-one applicants completed the cours 
and approximately a thousand men are taking 
military training under the ROTC. 

Similar courses are being offered at the St 
Teachers College (Hyannis, Mass.) as 
undertaking with the Hyannis airport. 

The University of Notre Dame, recognizing 
the role of the engineer, not only in the present 
crisis but also in reconstructing the world 
peace is finally attained, is giving a cours: 
engineering economies that will follow “recent 
trends toward a mathematical analysis of 
problems.” 

The CAA has approved the establishment o! 
civil-pilot-training courses at Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa. Like those offered at th 
University of Arkansas, they are intended 
students between the ages of nineteen 
twenty-six. Applicants must have complet 
one year of college work. Each three-months 
course will mean 72 hours of ground instructio! 
two thirds of it given at the college under ht. A 
Nelson, professor of physics. The remaining 
work will consist of instruction in air-commer 
regulations, air-traffie rules and work with plane 
engines. Each eandidate will also receive 3° 
hours of flying instruction, eighteen of them »' 
under the flight instruetor at the airport 
landing field to be known as the Cornell Airp 
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available. The site is a few miles north 

and may serve surrounding communi- 
well as the college. Of the fifty stu- 
expressing interest in this opportunity, 
Applicants for the training 
J. S. Mili- 
f quali- 


bon 


e women. 
»ledze themselves to enter the 
Serviee for further flight training 


Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. 
there is the same spirit of cooperation with 
CAA. According to the president, Robert 
thier, the life of the university against 
iy background of a foreign war” has been 
successful. Since the techniques of na- 


detense are best developed by the depart- 


engineering, chemistry, agriculture and 
ary science and by the extension schools, the 
rsity is prepared, Dr. Clothier said, to serve 
on at this time of crisis by helping to 
the demand for technicians. The university 
) participating in the program of the CAA 
ll expand its department of military sei- 
and tacties 1f neeessary. Dr. Clothier called 
tion to the need of cooperation among uni- 
ties, state officials, alumni, members of the 
hody, their parents and friends every- 

in answering the eall of the nation. 
Rolland H. Spaulding, director of the CAA 
ram at the New York University School of 
students 


Education, reports that more 


han can be aceepted are applying for pilot 


many 


Over 150 students have sought training for a 
ite pilot’s license, and 90 others desire train- 
The quota 


the required pledge is no deterrent. 


or a commercial pilot’s license. 
each group was thirty. 
the University of Pennsylvania the presi- 
Thomas 8. 
tee on national defense for the purpose of 
coordinating all defense activities of the univer- 


_ 


Gates, has appointed a com- 


y. The committee will cooperate with com- 
ttees of the ACE, the Association of Amer- 
Colleges and the College Presidents Asso- 
cation of Pennsylvania. At the University 
General Hospital, 120 nurses and about 500 en- 


d personnel have been organized and are 
They, with 


ect to eall at the nation’s need. 
protessors of surgery and clinical medicine, 
Na- 
il defense-training activities at the univer- 
include: ROTC unit of the usual type (100 


are under the command of an Army officer. 
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519 
students); a new naval ROTC unit (100 fresh 
men); a medical ROTC, and two units of thirty 
These 


activities require extensive research, which is be 


students each in puilot-training courses. 


ing done by members of the faculty. 

Harold W. Dodds, pr ‘sident, Prineeton Uni 
versity, declared in a report to the board ot 
trustees that the problems ol to day “Impose an 
even greater obligation on American universities 
students the that 
free.’ While admitting that the “inner eom 
pulsions” of the Nazi madness must be met by 
the threat of superior military foree, Dr. Dodds 


‘lessons make men 


to teach 


insisted that there should be no relaxation of the 
university’s function of “conserving and extend 
ing knowledge.” The threat of war may not be 
so serious as the threat of ideologies that disrupt 
and destroy faith in democracy. 

A committee on national defense, of which Dr. 
Dodds is chairman, was appointed to coordinate 
the various efforts emanating from the univer 
sity’s pledge to cooperate with the national gov 


ernment. 


EDUCATIONAL DEFENSE POLICIES 
FORESHADOWED IN A CONFER- 
ENCE AT BERKELEY 


On the Berkeley campus of the University of 
California, October 14-15, a conference was held 
to diseuss the relation of education to the na 
tional There were four sessions at 
which the general subjects were: “The Effect ot 
the National Emergency on Edueation”; “The 
Responsibility of the Schools to Support Na- 
tional Policy”; “The Background of the Edu 
cational Problem,” and “Education and Intell 
gent Patriotism.” First of all, the speakers 
agreed that, while it is the duty of schools “to 


defense. 


adjust their curricula to the needs of the emer 
gency,” their normal functions should not be im 
paired. 

Among the speakers featured were William 
F. Russell, dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, whose subject was “Education and 
American Destiny,” and Vojto Benes, brother 
of Eduard Benes, who spoke on the “Relation 
of Education to National Security.” 
American edueators to make truth their 
in teaching, BeneS said that if America can save 
democracy for itself, it will save it for the world. 
Dean Russell declared that America, conceived in 


LOoul 








a “revolt against tyranny, privilege and pov- 
erty,” was the hope of mankind. 

Joel H. Hildebrand, dean, College of Letters 
and Science, University of California, pointed 
out that the state universities will have a major 
role to play in the hard task confronting Amer- 
lea. Not only will increasing numbers of engi- 
neers, nurses and physicians be needed, but 
“many persons trained in foreign language, com 


branches of science and engineer 


f 


merce, Val 
ing, and equipped, above all, with a general edu- 
cation such as will make them gracefully adapt 
able to hfe among a foreign people.” 

Ben M. Cherrington, director, Foundation for 
the Advancement of the Social Sciences, Univer 
sity of Denver, insisted upon a program of edu 
cation visualizing the history, the culture, the 
mode of life of all the Americas. He suggested 
that the general public through the various fa- 
cilities now available for the dissemination of 
knowledge be included in this program. 

BB. H. Crocheron, director of the Agricultural 
Extension Division, University of California, 
aid that the programs carried on by 4-H elubs 
and Boy Scouts, reaching one in every ten young 
Americans, were not to be minimized in the 
teachine ot demoeratie citizenship. 

Kdwin A. Lee, dean, School of Edueation, 
University of California, called attention to the 
fact that America, having the necessity of main- 
taining a large military and naval program 
thrust upon her, will need high standards in 
schools for the new vocations that will be open 
to youth. 

Gordon S. Watkins, dean, College of Letters 
and Science, University of California (Los 
Angeles), made the point that when the state is 
looked upon “not as an instrument of tyranny 
nor as an agency of philanthropy, but as a 
democratically controlled instrument for ad- 
vancement of general well-being,” patriotism 
will become more intelligent. He urged that 
youth be taught the duty of taking part in the 
government of the state, loyally and devotedly, 


as far as their talents permit. 


REPORTS IN THE FIELD OF RURAL 
EDUCATION 
THE Research Bulletin of the NEA for Sep- 
tember is a discussion of the trends in rural edu- 


cation during the past decade coveriag the de- 
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pression years. Nevertheless, the findi: 
cate that substantial progress has bee: 
despite adverse conditions. While improy 
have varied from one state and one 
region to another, over 50 per cent. of the « 
ties and districts were able to report m 
provement in the following: teachers’ « 
procedures; the average amount of pr 
edueation for rural teachers; rural « 
study, and the kind and condition oj 
buildings. However, fewer than 25 j 
could report improvement in per-pupil « 
tures, length of school terms, teacher 
and the average salary of rural teache 
On the other hand, gains in ways 
gested by the questionnaire were discoy: 
order of frequency these are: 
better transportation; better publie relat 
from Ove rerowded conditions, with recent 
in enrolments; improved health programs 
increase in the per cent. of pupils going 
schools and colleges; better extracurrik 
grams; increased helpfulness of parent-t 
sociations ; provision of free text-book 
state support; decrease in the average tea 
improved playgrounds, and stronger count) 


ments of education. 


In general, the gains seem to have be 
est in the Southern states and in the So 
ern and Southwestern regions, and slight 
the Northwestern states. 

The bulletin eloses with suggestions fo1 
advances and improvements, among whi 
more consolidated schools, improved bu 
better trained teachers, longer tenure, 1 
eurricula, better equipment and suppli 
financing, improved library service and 


nearly adequate supervision. 


In September, also, the Committee o1 
Education, affiliated with the American Co 
Life Association, Roseoe Pulliam, ehairn 
made its first annual report, from a 
graphed copy of which the following state 
are quoted: 

A rural supervisory demonstration project 
Donough County (Ill.), a rural-eommunit 
school project in Wisconsin and a field-sery 
ect for the cultural improvement of rural t 
in-service in Missouri are activities launched by 
committee during the first year of its ex 


The committee, which was organized in 


\f 








k A 








93, 1940 


. selected from among the many problems 
luecation two main activities to which to 
nergies. These two fields of activity are 

s: first, the. growth and development of 

jren and youth—physical, cultural and 


as achieved through school eurricula, 


of teaching and out-of-school exper 
id, the promotion of better understand 
ral adults of the difficulties confronting 


and the ways and means by which 


L 


es may be overcome, 


mmittee hopes to achieve its purpose 
operation with existing educational agen 
through bringing about needed coordina 
fort directed toward the common goal of 
rural life. To this end advisory assis 
| modest financial help have been given in 
local 


Illinois and Missouri to assist 


n earrying forward demonstrations of 


educational techniques. 


mmittee consists of nine members ap 
by the American Country Lite Associa 
nd is supported financially by the Farm 
on of Chieago. The headquarters of 
mittee are at 600 South Michigan Ave 


cago. 


[ILROAD CARS AS SCHOOLHOUSES 


IN ONTARIO 


B. MAcDouGALL, assistant chief in 
for the Ontario Department of Eduea 
s developed, apparently with unusual 
the use of mobile schoolrooms to serve 

tlving districts of the province, it is re 
n Newsweek, November 18. 


to earry school to the “polyglot popu 


His prob- 
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lation of Indians, Freneh, Germans, 


Romanians and Poles” in the wide areas ot 


northern and western Ontario, which are too 
sparsely settled to have self-supporting school 
and too poor to take advantage ol CIL\ schools 
in the south of the province. Beginning with 
two railroad cars, donated by the Canadian Na 
railways, Dr. Mae 


Dougall now has seven cars in operation rang 


tional and Canadian Paceifie 


ing 800 miles across the province from North 
Bay to Port Arthur and 250 miles north to 
Timmins. Each ear earries equipment, includ 


books and desks, fo 


about twenty pupils; is stocked with a month’ 


ing blaeckboards, maps, 
supply of food, and is insulated against cold. 
At each stop the teachers are scheduled to “keep 
school” for one week—a very busy week, for in 
the evenings parents are instructed in English, 


When they leave 


one stop for the next, enough home work is as 


sanitation and various trades. 


signed to employ the pupils (some of whom ar 
as old as thirty years) until the car returns six 
weeks later. In this way the children of loggers, 
trappers and farmers, who had been almost en 
tirely deprived of the benefits of education, are 
being given instruction from kindergarten to 
the ninth grade. 

The plan has been so warmly weleomed in 
Ontario that Newfoundland and Quebee have 
Dr. Mae 


Dougall modestly accords the credit for the sue 


adopted it, and Manitoba is trying it. 


cess of his idea to the pupils of the itinerant 
schoolhouses. He declares that they are willing 
and determined learners and surpass city chil 


dren for speed in the acquisition of knowledge. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


newspapers have reported that Wendell 
kie “would rather accept a college presi- 


” 


than return to business. Almost simul- 


ly come reports that Mr. Willkie was 


¢ considered as successor to the late Guy W. 


, president, University of Vermont (1920- 


whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND 
ety, November 2, and also as suecessor of 
Lyman Wilbur, president, Leland Stanford 


sity, who has reached the retirement age 
0 has been continuing in office at the 
ot the board of trustees. 


NEWS-ITEM in SCHOOL AND Socrety, Octo- 


her 26, p. 393, should have read as follows: Mary 
K. Giffin, formerly of the department of English, 
Adelphi College (Garden City, N. Y.), has been 
appointed academie dean and professor of Eng 
Clar 


ence W. Shute will serve the college as head of 


lish, Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. 
the departments of philosophy and religion. 
Appointments, Elections, 


Resignations, Retirements 


T. B. Jones has sueceeded B. R. Smith as 
president of Mary Allen Junior College, Crock- 
ett, Tex. 
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WiLLiaM N. ATKINSON is now dean of Jack- ecutive committee comprises Wolfgang P 
on (Mich.) Junior College, having sueceeded Southwestern University (Georgetown, Tex 
KF. C. Seamster. KE. K. Leisy, Southern Methodist Uniyersis 
; . . . , lallas); J. A. The ys isian: t 
Sister St, PHILOMENE is president of Im (Dallas) A. Thompson, Louisiana § 
University, and R. A. Caldwell, University o; 


Arkansas. 


maculata Jumior College (Washington, D. C.), 
succeeding Sister M. Genevieve. 

Paut M. Beap.e, University of Milan (193 
37) and University of Rome (1938-39), is teac 
ing Italian at Louisiana State University. 


JOSEPH W. Barker, dean, Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Engineering, has been appointed 


by the U. S. Office of Education as regional 


adviser for New York City and Long Island in THE REVEREND JOSEPH M. GRIFFIN 
the nation-wide program to train engineers for newly elected president of Saint Thomas Ser 


defense jobs. Dean Barker, as liaison officer nary (Conn.), succeeding the Reverend Hen; 
hetween industry and edueation, will maintain J, O’Brien. 


contact with defense industries, Army and Navy ee oe eee ee ae 
1h ih SS. SE, “ % le SK 
istrict offices : th local engineering schools ; . 
district offices and wi h ocal engineering school department, Wood Junior College (Mail 
equipped to give training courses needed to meet Mi ). has been ipp ynted dean 
Miss.), has been appx d dean. 
the nation’s demands. Dean Barker is one of 
Rorert McCioskey has been appoint 


brarian of Olivet (Mich.) College. 


twenly one regional advisers serving the govern- 
ment. 

Henry Coupy Iner, of the AFL, has been ap- J. GRAHAM SULLIVAN, former coordi: 
pointed labor-relations consultant for the NYA. educational management, San Francisco . 
Mr. Iler will coordinate NYA  projeets with College, has received an appointment as direct 
established employer-employee relationships and Of vocational education, San Diego pub 
labor standards affecting the AFL. Marie Dres- schools. He succeeds Harry A, Tiemann, 
den Lane has received an appointment as diree- is returning to his former directorship 0! 
tor of girls’ work, Out-of-School Work Program, tional edueation, Colorado State Departn 


NYA. Edueation. 


Sicgurp Kk. Esser has been appointed acting Henry H. HInt, superintendent of scl 


principal, Balboa (C. Z.) High School, succeed 


ing Fred W. Hosler, whose appointment as prin- 


Lexington (Ky.), has been recommended 
appointment as assistant superintendent of 
Ge? ructi by the Boar * Edueati St. Louis, 
cipal of the Pubhe Service Institute (Pa.) was vane wie u the Board of Education, i 
announeed in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, November 9. Mo. Phis —— vartualyy tle ae 
Merle R. Sumption has also been appoint 


Wy , ino « + inte « ’ 16 Tni- . ‘ Bites 4 
fue following appointments at Columbia Um assistant in the division of tests and measur 


versity have been announced: Robert M. Haig, ines 
MeVickar professor of political economy, to the 
DonaLtp M. ELprep, formerly teacher oi his 
tory and science, Proctor (Vt.) High School, is 
now director of a guidance program instituted 


this fall at the Danbury (Conn.) High Schoo! 


headship of the department of economies; 
Arthur W. Hixson to the same post, depart- 
ment of chemical engineering, and La Rue Van 


Hook, Jay professor of Greek, to the acting 


headship of the department of Latin and Greek. Cart STEPHENS ELL was inaugurated as pres 
Dr. Haig succeeds Roswell C. MeCrea. ident of Northeastern University on Novembe! 


19. Harvey Nathaniel Davis, president, Stevens 
Institute of Technology (Hoboken, N. J.), wa: 
the guest speaker at the inaugural exercises, 3 

Karl Taylor Compton, president, Massachusetts 


THE South-Central Modern Language <Asso- 
ciation, meeting in Shreveport (La.), November 
1-2, as reported in ScHooL AND Society, Octo- 


ber 26, announces the eleetion of the following Technol : 

4% : os 7. : oon nstl ; C. logy, Was 1e yrineipa 
officers: Aaron Schaffer, University of Texas, - aoe we ee vey i 3 
° : . . ‘ Ss MAKEeEY ¢& T » ‘ ao "’ Yr, 
president; Herbert Drennon, Mississippi State POGRer St She SHARES: Crees 


College, vice-president; Roger P. MeCutcheon, Perer J. ALTMAN, who has served the Univer- 


Tulane University, secretary-treasurer. The ex- — sity of Detroit since 1925, first as assistant pr 








November 9, while attending an 





1940 
nd Jater as professor of aeronautical 
ring, has resigned to join the Aviation 
turing Corporation as chief of technical 


His place will be taken by George J. 


ey Cook has resigned as president ot 
e (Ky.) Junior College. <A. A. 


) 
ore 
Page, 


is been appointed acting president. 


Recent Deaths 


|. NorTON, pioneer in Utah education and 
r of the University of Utah since 1922, 


Salt Lake City, November 7, at the age 


three vears. 
Hersert H. Howes, president of the Hyannis 
\luss.) State Teachers College and of the State 
ers College Association, died suddenly, 
educational 
renee In Boston. He was fifty-nine years 


ie time of his death. 


GrorGE W. WARVELLE, for fifty-seven years 
essor of legal ethies, De Paul University 
Chicago), suecumbed to a heart attack, Novem- 


Dr. 


1) + 


12, at the age of eighty-eight years. 


Warvelle’s text-books on law are widely used. 


Lucy Kk. CHAPIN, who had served the Univer 
Michigan as assistant secretary for forty 
vears and the Ann Arbor High School 


\lumni Association as secretary for forty-three 
, died at Ann Arbor, November 12, at the 
ve of seventy-four years. Miss Chapin was an 


rity on loeal history. 
RAYMOND PEarL, biologist and authority on 
Cea.) 
After serving in the University 


tion statistics, died at Hershey 
November 17. 

Michigan and the University of Pennsylvania 
Dr. 


it the department of biology, Maine Agri- 


nstruetor, Pearl became biologist and 


Experiment Station, and in 1918 was 
ed to the Johns Hopkins University as pro- 


fessor of biometry and vital statisties in the 
School of Hygiene and Publie Health. Atter 
. 1925 he served the university first as director 
| the Institute for Biological Research and later 
professor of biology in the Medical School. 
Dr. Pearl was the author of several books, in- 
ng “The Nation’s Food,” “The Biology of 
Population Growth” and “The Ancestry of the 
Long-Lived.” At the time of his death Dr. 

Pearl was sixty-one years old. 
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SAMUEL H. Chair, retired edueator, died on 
17 at Chestnut Hill (Pa.) in’ his 
eighty-eighth year. He had served the Ashland 


(Pa.) High Sehool as principal for many years. 


November 


Henry Hturp Russy, professor of botany, 
physiology and materia medica in the depart 
ment of pharmacy, Columbia University, from 
I8SS until his retirement in 1930, died at Sara 
sota (Fla.), November 18, 


Dr. Rusby was an authority on 


at the age ot eighty 


five years. 
materia medica. Interest in collecting medicinal 
plants led him to brave the jungles of South 
America, where he collected 20,000 pounds of 
Although this 
collection through a Co 
lombia, Dr. Rusby brought back with him 45,000 
hotanical specimens gathered in the wilds of the 
Dr. 
a fight to require at least a high-school education 
of those who fill physicians’ prescriptions. He 
also fought for the vindication of Harvey W. 
Wiley, father of the Pure Food and Drug Law 


coca leaves, valued at $250,000. 


was lost revolution in 


Amazon’s headwaters. Rusby led and won 


Coming Events 


THE seeond annual Voeational Information 
Conference will open on November 28 at. the 
New Jersey College for Women, New Bruns 


wick. The three-day meeting will consider such 
topics as child welfare, clinical psychology, for 
eign-language secretaryships, social science and 
Red Cross and YWCA work. 
the main will be alumnae of the college who have 
fields. Fred 


ericka Belknap, director of the personnel bureau, 


The speakers in 


achieved sueecess in their chosen 


is chairman of the conference committee. 


for the Gifted 
will be held at Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
The 
Hollingworth, professor ot 
William F. 
sell, dean of the college; Edward L. Thorndike, 


A CONFERENCE on Education 


versity, December 13-14. econterenee 1s a 
memorial to Leta S. 
education, Teachers College. Rus 
emeritus professor of education, and Arthur I. 


Gates, professor of education, will be among tl 


speakers. Nicholas Murray Butler, president ot 


the university, will greet the participants. 


THE second annual meeting of the College 


English Association, scheduled for December 


26-28, will be held in Boston jointly with the 


Modern Language Association. Headquarters 


will be at the Hotel Statler. 
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Buildings and Plants THE Pearse Athletie Field, State 
Tue New Jersey State Teachers College College (Milwaukee), named in honor « 

(Trenton) reports that approximately $3,000,- — roll D. Pearse, president trom 1913 to 19 

000 has been invested in buildings since 1929. dedicated on November 2. Dr. Pearse 


The college campus of 105 acres now ineludes — guest of honor at the dedicatory exercis: 


acres of fields and woodland and 15 acres Tue Burrowes Building, new home 


hat comprise two small lakes. School of Edueation, is now open to students o: 
THE cornerstone for the Henry Pfeiffer Me- the Pennsylvania State College. This is on 

morial Library was laid on Oetober 17, Foun- — eleven buildings costing $5,000,000. 

der’s Day, at MacMurray College, Jacksonville, 


ae a HAMILTON COLLEGE (Clinton, N. Y.) « 
Il. This structure will virtually complete a. : De 
; ’ its new gymnasium, a gift of alumni and { 
twenty-year building plan. pie. 
‘ on November 9. 
JUNIATA COLLEGE (Huntingdon, Pa.) dedi- 


cated Oller Hall, a new auditorium built at a Other Items of Interest 


cost of $130,000, on October 19. Governor Winuiam F. Russetu, dean, Teachers ( 


Arthur H. James and William 8S. Livengood, Jr... Columbia Universitv, has announced 


ecretary of internal affairs and president of the long controversy regarding the future 
Juniata Alumni Association, were speakers at = T[oraece Mann and Lineoln schools has bi 
the dedicatory exercises. minated by the unanimous decision of thi 


Av Rockford (Ill) College, the John Hall of trustees of the college to merge 
Sherratt Librarv was dedieated on October 20. Schools under the name, “Horace Mann-| 
Built at a cost of $130,000, donated by alumnae School of Teachers College.” The 
and friends, the library is designed to be “an ment stated that the new school’s progra’ 
individual library in every way.” Its stacks, Preserve the “purposes and spirit” of the 
art palettes aia periodicals are easy made by the General Education Board 


’ 


of access to students. establishment and maintenance of the Lin 
At Columbia University, Brander Matthews School, thus aepery eens Oe si 
; ; ; that a merger of the schools would make 
Hall, named in honor of the first American pro- nf ees 
. SS » se ore y id > WwW “F)) 
fessor of dramatie literature and built at a eost — POsst)le fo use ae — a oe 
of $75,000, has just been erected. The building ihe proceeds of the Lincoln Sebool end 
; rene funds. Under the new arrangement thi 
will be used both as a leeture auditorium and as a : 
i theater, lght-proot shade t the windows “"Y grades will be housed in the Horace M 
‘ heater, light ‘ shades j , ‘ aa 
. aa Y : snildine sro: rays 9 Street: 
making this possible. The seating capacity is PORE, renew: me euialanipes 
the high-school grades will oceupy the Li 


School Building, 425 West 123d Street 
York City. The merger will become eff 
July, 1941. 


small, 298, beeause Milton Smith, director of 
the three dramatie groups—the Morningside 
Players, the Columbia Laboratory Players and 
the Columbia College Players believes that it 
far better theater-training to play to small A TWO-YEAR study by a faculty com 
audiences a number of times than onee or twice Boston University has resulted in a sig! 


to larger audiences. The programs in Brander change in curriculum requirements. [ler 


Matthews Hall will feature, not suecessful the Bachelor of Science degree will be 2 


Broadway productions, but original plays and only to students pursuing a _ pre-medic 
y ] play : ] 8 } 

revivals of classies newly interpreted. gram; the Bachelor of Arts degree will 
A $4,000,000 building program, finaneed with goal - all other students, regardless o! 
PWA aid, has been completed by a contraet for major subjects. The trend away tro 
remodeling the old Science Hall at Oregon State 


College, Corvallis. Seventeen buildings have 


classics in both colleges and high schools 


t} 
( 


sponsible for the curriculum study and 


aS sulting changes in requirements. 
been added to the equipment of the six institu- ting eX - 
+ 


tions that comprise the Oregon State System of A FIVE-YEAR supervision program tor 
Higher Edueation. schools, with Helen Stenson as rural-sc! 
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has been inaugurated by the Western 
State Teachers College (Macomb), the 


SHORTER PAPERS 


THE TEXT-BOOK PUBLIC 
digest of material concerning the 
courses in history, received from 
erican colleges and universities, has 
ed by Protessor Sidney R. Packard, 


Much of the 


ed together is of interest chiefly to 


( ollege information 


‘partments; but some of the problems 
h upon other fields. One of these is 
of the text-book. 

ty for the use of the text-book is clear 
ssor Packard Only the text-book 


the necessary ground, give essential 

the whole course and at the same time 
financial problems involved. It is very 
many instances that the text-book controls 
three 


scope and content of the course 


Two or institutions say very 


2 
at the 


text-book. 


on the 


Others say that the 
the relative amounts of the social 
There 


available 


itrols 
1 of the humanities in the course. 

much dissatisfaction with 
s, and some intimation that the only real 
all difficulties is to write a text-book to 


This has been done, of course, in 


iow far a text-book can guide a course 

point. The publishers tell us that the 

ust be satisfied; that if they expect to 
iin material in the text-book it must go 
ild the editor feel, for instance, that in 
of the drama—in which only the chief 
can be represented, and they by only 
“Kdward the 
d place, the publishers may insist on 


will 


that as the play with which they are more 


iv—-Marlowe’s Second” 


laustus” beeause most teachers 
r, the play more likely to interest the 
ts and therefore the play more likely to 

volume. So the editor loses his chance 
ving his colleagues and his students what 
There 


«© good grounds for ineluding “Faustus”; 


iders the best work of Marlowe. 


requently the editor who wants to use 
ard” is not allowed to. 
rly no collection will please every one; 


is not always possible for the teacher to 
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State Department of Education and the Com- 


mittee on Rural Edueation of Chicago 


AND DISCUSSION 


prepare his own text-book to meet the require 


ments of his elass. So he has to choose the one 


which, more than any other, comes nearest to 


fulfilling his demands—and derives such satis 


faction as he ean from telling the students how 


prob 


many shortcomings the book has. The | 


lem has a wider application than the classroom 
would suggest. 

Editors and producers of plays and cinema 
productions will tell those, who do not like their 
newspapers or choice of dramatie tare, that the \ 
have to give the publie what it wants. The pub 
lic replies that it has to read and see what is 
eiven to it. True, it can stay al home; it ean 
turn off the radio if it does not like the programs 
(and the studio does not often know 


it gets 


what is being turned off, or why: sometimes 


unexpected visitors interrupt a program one 
would really like to hear); but often the publie 
coes to the “movies” without first learning what 
show is being given, and if it does not like the 
play it hopes for better luck next time. It may 
lament the lack of good musie¢ at certain times o 
the day, and listen to jazz, faute de mieux—or 


The “fan letters’ 


wait for something it wants. ° 
express appreciation, but the dissatistied rarely 
bother to write; and silence may mean disap 
proval if it does not mean inertia. Sometimes a 
good program is missed because one did not 
know about it in time, or for one reason or an- 
and when a radio 
With 


imme 


other could not use the radio 
program is over, there is no recalling it. 
a book, the case is altered—if it is not 
diately known, a public for it ean be developed, 
though most publishers stop advertising a book 
that is not immediately successful. One would 


think they would let the suecesstul books 


aavel 
tise themselves, and econeentrate on those that 
need only publicity to find their audience-—but 
they do not. Perhaps they act on the Biblical 
principle that to him that hath shall be given. 

When it is a question of raising the standards 
of radio, or “movie,” or newspaper, perhaps 
the publie would continue to take what is given 
not write their 


Instead of 


them—as the teachers who do 
ideal text-books 


jazz, it would take Beethoven, and eventually 


own have to do. 
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learn to like the classies; instead of custard-pie 


melodrama, with its invariably 
would get 
sound interpretation of life thrown in 

will tell that 
gave his contemporaries what they 


that 


eomedy, or 


happy ending, it good drama—with 


like it some 


and erities 


Shakes 


you 
peare 


wanted in such a Way they eventually 


wanted what he gave—not realizing how much 


psychology he put into his plays, but vaguely 


aware that they satisfied, without knowing why 


and some such revival of art may await us. 
There are teachers who, in their hunt for text- 
books, may find a product better than they could 
turn out-——-and the editor will then have influ- 


enced the teaching in his field. Here, perhaps, 


is where a willing publisher can be felt in the 


where a far-sighted editor ean cuide, 


Cla roo 


ean determine edueational trends, instead of 


following them. He ean not do this ali at onee; 


he may have to follow before he can lead; the 
progress will be slow, and it may not necessarily 
be sure. Financial returns are not always proof 


of artistie or pedagogical excellence, though 


they may be indications that a need is being 
met. The philharmonie concerts, such produe- 
tions as “Our Town,” “Good-bye, Mr. Chips” 


and the un-Hollywoodized foreign cinema plays 


show that there are audiences for the higher 
forms of art; and eventually the standards of 
all may be raised. The text-book field is un- 


usual, in that the consumer is a potential pro- 
ducer; when he does not like the efforts of his 
colleagues, he can compete (if he ean find a 
publisher willing to print his work)—but how 
far this state of affairs will raise the standards 
of text-books is debatabie. 

As long as “the text-book 
course,” the effort to improve the text-book is 
that 


course. It 


controls the 


worth making—for means an improve- 


ment in the may also mean an 
improvement in the teaching. 
Robert WITHINGTON 


SMITH COLLEGE 


PROGRESS TOWARD UNIVERSAL 
EDUCATION IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 
WHEN the American venture in edueation in 
the Philippines began it was a bringing of mass 
edueational methods from America to this coun- 
try. A thousand teachers without a linguistie 











VoL. 





knowledge of the Filipinos attempted 
Filipinos the 
English tone was unknown to Filipin 


English language. E 
familiar with most of the consonant sounds, 
acquainted with only five of the ninetee: 
sounds. Yet the American teacher, imb 

a love of his own country and of learning y 
attempted a seemingly impossible task 
planting a public-school] system of eleven ¢ 
of elementary and secondary instruction 
pare Filipinos to undertake college wo k 
America as well as at home. The success of 
effort is attested by the Philippine Asse] 
the membership of which includes a larg: 
ber of university graduates whose pre-e 
work was done in the publie schools of th 

try. If other proofs were necessary, many mer 
and women in the professions, the arts 
sciences and in life might be pointed to 
pride. But more than these examples Is the 

of learning for the masses indicated in Jeg 
tive action on the part of Filipinos and 
Charter of the Commonwealth. 

Jecause of lack of funds to bring form: 
learning to millions of children of school ag 
who are in consequence still out of scho 
law-making body of this country has take 
The new step is the raising 
While few 


trinaires have ventured the opinion that c} 


unusual course. 
the age of entering school. 
should begin to study certain subjects at a period 
later than is customary in American schools, 10 
school system has endeavored to raise the 
tranee age of children as high as the Yulo 


When Comer 


divided education into certain periods, he 


does for Filipino children. 


lowed, to an extent, the school age which was se! 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans, continued 
through the Middle Ages and conformed to mor 
or less by some Asiatie countries that had 1 
knowledge of what had been the ancient Eur 

It is to ask he 
educational 
scientific their 
education into the different periods that modem 


pean customs. unnecessary 


whether the reformers had any 


basis for reason for dividing 
systems have more or less taken into considera 

One fact is evident: Comenius and lis 
followers blazed the 


They wanted to reach all the children of all the 


} 
a} 
I 


tion. 


way for mass education 


people and Comenius’s grade system of tea 


yet prevails. 
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Philippines, many teachers were op 
the new change but the President signed 


It is now law 


} 


passed by the assembly. 


must abide by it. Teachers as good 
ean do nothing less than to observe the 
Educational authorities will deeide what 
rses of study shall be in order to meet 
ectives of elementary edueation with 
to the three R’s, good citizenship and 


Verily, the schools have gone back to 


s of Greece and Rome and propose te 
the elementary course subjects that lay 
ndation for the development of good 

‘ter and good citizenship, irrespective of 
condition. But Greece and Rome epi 

d the experience of their civilizations and 

«t examples for others. Despite the excesses 


rtain festivals and erudities in’ various 
of life peculiar to their civilizations, the 
countries mentioned have furnished norms 
iuty and law which the world now largely 
vs. Ina measure, the Philippine Constitu- 
and the laws respecting edueation seem to 
he in consonance with the ideals in edueation 
ive persisted through the ages, however 
may appear that there is a veering from 
ent-day coneeptions or practices in some 
tries. The time allotted for elementary in- 
tion may eall for excisions in several sub- 
, leaving the fundamentals, the acquirement 
which demands more exactions now than has 
been the ease. 
In the new order one may expect, judging by 
practices, that teachers in the field and 
liers may be ealled upon for opinions on the 
provisional program—which will be revised as 
litions warrant. 
The new course may meet with hostile eriti- 
cisms, but teachers will undoubtedly determine 
give it a fair chanee, suggesting changes when 
liecessary, and stand by the law until time proves 
It should 


ever be kept in mind that the assembly claims 


it to be either worthy or otherwise. 


that the change is rooted in the inability of the 


CHICAGO AND TEACHER 
UNIONIZATION 

ON May 25, 1940, ScHoon AnD Society ear- 

ried an article by Kermit Eby, “What the Chi 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 









country to finance schools as condueted accord 


ing to the present course of study. 


The program ts the product of an evolutionary 


process. The first American teachers were 
selected to teach English, the assumption being 
that the mass of the people needed but little, it 


any, instruction in other branches. There was 
no stated course of study at first and perhaps 
two years passed betore a course Was Inapped 
out, possibly after David P. Barrows became the 
first director of edueation. From eonditions ex 
isting at the time the public schools first opened 
here went the original pensionados to America 
From the same conditions came young men and 
women into the secondary schools, some of whom 
are now in the assembly. It may be hard for 
some of these persons to realize that they are not 
from the uninstructed masses as are the pupils 
and students with whom the schools now have to 
deal. 

Social conditions leading up to and following 
the first World War have required a wider dis 
semination of knowledge among the masses than 
was possible when the schools were first opened 


In the early days the schools began popular lee 


tures in the dialects on matters pertaining t 
home and community improvement. But these 


became dormant as the schools eame to cover 


the matter treated in the lectures. It was felt 
that 
what they were taught in, the schools. 


Roosevelt 


the homes 
Neverthe 


resuscitated 


the children would carry into 


less, Governor General 
the lecture courses and these have now been sup 
adult 

first 


planted by the program of education, 


whose direetor was one of the Filipino 


teachers. 
The 


facing Filipinos to make the change such a sue 


new order is a challenge to forward 


cess, if possible, that every child of school age 


under the law will be touched into intelligent 
responsiveness to the demands of a progressive 


nation. 


JOHN H. MANNING BUTLER 
NATIONAL TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
MANILA, P. I. 






cago Teachers Union Contributes to Edueation 
in Chieago.” 
We are told, “. 


fighting infractions of the merit system.” 


much energy is spent in 


I was 
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assigned to the Wendell Phillips High School in Also: “If we are to be a nation of free; 
Chicago late in 1913. At that time all teaching teacher, above all, must be free.” Thi 
appointments were strictly on a_eivil-service reasonable freedom to teach in Chieago 
has They remained so until 1928 when we Teachers Union elected the superinter 
find the following statement in the Proceedings 1928. 
of the American Federation of Teachers :1 “We Mr. Eby complains about reeords 
have elected Mr. Bogan superintendent of — pressure of the mimeograph. Before 14 
chools. T think that we are to be congratulated were not troublesome. There is no evide: 
much more than Mr. Bogan is to be congratu the political machine has become less | 
lated.?”2 as the Teachers Union has grown in 1 
In other words, the Teachers Union has been ship. On the contrary, Mr. Eby say- 
very distinetly in polities. It has contributed — political machine is still entrenched in th 


largely to the demoralized civil <ervice situation and that [}jinois has one of the most |} 


in the schools, which the union purports to be tax structures in the United States. 


We are not told how much contact ( 
Axtelle had with the Chieago  scho He 


praises the work of the Teachers Unior 


fighting in 1940. It is trne that it has earried 
on lawsuits eondemning the McCoy demotion 
and the suit that grew out of the notorious prin- 

’ in 1936. But William T ignores its persistent attacks on Wil 


elpal examinations Mm 0 rll 


: ; ‘PY! ale isreprese , aho 
Me Oy Was one Ol the organizers Ol the Amer- Andrew. It also misre presented to lab 


ee ee ee the meaning of intelligence tests and the fin 
“In the meantime,” we also read, “eternal tion of junior high schools.* It raised a | 
] hie neantl ie > Bis “t 9 “| Bo ‘ . oar 
=e: ae - ed to-keen down tu ery about the abolition of teachers’ « 
VIEL =e CIN XEeVelsed ( ccc “4 .‘ 


: . os one . which actually were reorganized.t It 
number of temporaries. rhis is the way . tue} 1 j 
. a — record of produeing turmoil in Chic: 
the vigilanee of the Chieago Teachers Union I eae Py 
: ' many other localities as well as of being « 
works, as indicated in annual statements of the ; , mene 
; ; Ce ; = In the use of evidence. 
Public School Teachers Pension and Retirement 


Fund: 


Number of teachers with temporary certifi- 


It is argued that labor unions are high!) 
eratic. In the skilled trades are 1 
groups which funetion in this fashion 











aaeae members are not too numerous, as in the 
1935 65 (p. 6) cities of the country. In nearly all othe 
1936 82 (p. 6) tions reality is indieated by the following 
1937 78: (py 12) ment made by H. H. Broach when he was « 
1938 143 (p. 16) head of the Electrical Workers: “I believe 
1939 189 (p. 15) democracy when it works. Confused id 
democracy and free speech have wrecked mor 
Apparently the Teachers Union is succeeding — ynions than any other thing. . . . There must be 
in the reverse! striet discipline all along the line.” 
Next: “Several months ago, several graduates Successful labor union leaders, who agit 
of the Chieago Teachers College dropped into — strikes, who enjoy fine ears and who di: 
the office to express their disgust with the favo- lovely stenographers, are frequently dictator 
ritism which enabled certain members of the over considerable groups of working peop! 
graduating class to get physieal examinations Mild Socialism evolved into eruel Nazism and 
about six weeks ahead of the elass as a whole, — jnto the tyrannical Communism whieh is d 
and assignments to positions made vacant by — jing eivilization, and whieh has limited p 
sabbaticals.” This was unheard of twenty years 
ago before the Teachers Union beeame influ- oe Am. Federation of Labor, 1! 
ential. i ¢ Promeiiias Board of Edueation, City of | 
cago, July 2, 1924-June 24, 1925, Report 9,719 
1 Proceedings, Am. Federation of Teachers, 1928, 238, and Report 10,827, pp. 769-700. 
p. 97. 5 Jour. of the Electrical Worker, 29: 8-10, Ja! 
2See article in SCHOOL AND Society, 43: 845. 1930. 











Russia to sueh an extent that the nation 
of poverty and inefficiency. Teachers’ 
have flirted with Communists. 
derable portion of the American peo 
itside of the labor movement. Capital 


x by no means include the whole popu 


Numbers of consumers are people who 
small income. Some of them are com 
and they are grateful because they live 
d of freedom and opportunity. Only a 
er cent. of the farmers can by any con 
of aeceuracy be called capitalists. 
ers and farmers are injured by labon 
as much as by eapital. 
conerete example, consider the effects 
rike at the Chieago stockyards. Capital 
hor join in a struggle, but farmers are 
d of their market. If the conflict is pro- 
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longed, searcity of product forces up prices for 
consumers. There is also a fifth column for 
several hours when the strike is called. In 
frightful fashion eattle, sheep and hogs are bel 
lowing their sufferings which must be relieved 
by young men from farms who are called in by 
telephone. These persons, who abhor suffering, 
know that union hours are impossible in agri 
culture. 

Teachers are aware that organization is worth 
while, but they also realize that the NEA has put 
its emphasis on materialism as the American 
Federation of Teachers has grown in numbers. 
Both have contributed to the sinful love of 
money which dominates the American scene at 
the present time. 

CAROLINE BENGTSON 


HASTINGS, NEBR. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


OWARD BEDROCK FOUNDATIONS 
FOR THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Vature and the Social Order. By E. 1. 
NDIKE. Xx+1,019 pp. The Maemillan 
pany, 1940. $4.00. 
iRD L, THORNDIKE published early in 
his thousand-page book, “Human Nature 
Social Order.” The present reviewer 
e then repeatedly told audiences that he 
this book as the most important contri- 
to the social sciences that has appeared in 
United States for at least the past two 


Ur. Thorndike has been for a generation the 


\ 


1 


TI 





ufluential of American psychologists. At 
pening of the twentieth century he was 
the very small company of students who 
to develop quantitative methods for the 
of mental phenomena. 
ughout the earlier years of his profes- 
p in Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
‘ devoted his efforts largely to studies of 
mental phenomena as are exhibited by 
‘uals in their less social behavior. Only 
‘ly has he turned his attention to that divi 
psychology which foeuses attention on 
aviors Of human beings in their coopera 
social relations. 
i eXumination of the very full bibliography 
rndike’s articles and books (441 titles for 
period between 1898 and May 1, 1940), as 


published in Teachers College Record, May, 
1940, will show only occasional contributions 
having social implications prior to 1936. But 
in the latter year he published four articles 
under these titles: Science and Values; The Goal 
of Soeial Effort; Psychology and the Profit 
Motive, and The Relation between Intelleet and 
Morality in Rulers. 

And among the fourteen titles for 1937 are at 
least six that belong in social-science areas—in 
cluding such titles as: Salaries of Executives; 
Ignorance and Prejudice Concerning Eeonomies 
and Business, and Individual Differences in 
American Cities. 

Likewise more than half the titles for 1938 
and 1939, ineluding the very suggestive book 
“Your City” (Harcourt) are of a social-science 
order. And early in 1940 those studies cul 
minated in the book already referred to, “Human 
Nature and the Social Order.” 

Because, as already suggested, that book seems 
to the present reviewer to be an outstanding and 
significant contribution to the so-ealled social 
sciences it will be the purpose of the present 
paper to attempt to justify that impression. 


I 


The group cooperations of human beings in 
their multitudinous societies, from families to 
empires, have attracted the attention of philoso- 


phizers from times immemorial. Like corre 
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sponding philosophizers in fields of astronomi- 
eal, chemical, biological and mental phenomena, 
those 
understand, and even more to manipulate and 
some of the 
the social fields of political govern- 


ocial philosophizers have attempted to 


control, most complicated phe- 


nomena it 
ment, economic exchange, education, popular 
sentiment, caste, warfare, leadership, religious 
social controls and others. 


And, just 
tory and the other fields referred to 


as thinkers in astrology, alchemy, 
natural hi 
above, so the ablest of both ancient and modern 
philosophizers in the many departments of social 
phenomena have been motivated by one or the 
other of two very unlike sets of motives—and, 
both. 


doubtless, have always been the “pure intellee 


on occasions, Fewest in numbers, 


rare 
tuals,” the priests, travelers, teachers, prophets 
and prole <sed philosophers whose driving inter- 
ests were other than directly utilitarian. 

More 


gifted leaders among rulers, statesmen, philan- 


numerous, probably, have been the 
thropists, jurists, financiers, religious reformers 
and legislators whose responsibilities and sense 
duty obliged them to be strenuously concerned 
th amelioration of the social ills whieh more 
less constantly, and sometimes epidemically, 
afflicted Some names of seores of 


both classe S ot those social philosophizers 


their peoples. 
from 
Hammurabi, the prophets of the Old Testament, 
Hobbes, Tolstoi, 


in modern times 


and St. Augustine, to 
Yat Sen 


will occur to every well-informed reader. 


Plato, 


Jefferson and Sun 


he tremendous advances from philosophies 
of natural phenomena to natural sciences of 
astronomy, geology, Inorganic chemistry, physies 
of electricity, physiology, organie chemistry and 
the rest throughout the nineteenth century pres- 
ently inspired a number of gifted men to at- 
tempt similar developments for certain fields of 
social phenomena. Some of these—Kropotkin, 
Spencer, Bagehot, Comte, Sumner and others— 
seem to have been men in whom what the English 
call synoptie vision was combined with excep- 
tionally realistic, even scientific, temperaments. 
beginnings have emerged twen- 
tieth-eentury the 
ineluding conspicuously politieal eeon- 


From sueh 


interests in so-ealled social 


SCTCTICeS 


omy (economies), politics (political seience), 
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primitive anthropology and in later stag 
eral sociology, social psychology and e« 
(For present purposes, all histories, striy 
designated, are to be classed as historical sc 
not as social sciences ; though the formerly » 
lar philosophies of history are properly 
included among social philosophies. ) 

The prodigious expansion of the social s 
in the United States throughout the first 
decades of the present century have present 
certain distinctive and outstanding ¢ha 
Istles. 

First has been incessant pressure from }) 
cal executives, “philanthropie social worke: 


business executives, and reformers genera 


“practical results” or rather for findings capab) 
of practical application in dealing with prol 


lems of trade, population movements, crime, «i 


pendency, monopoly, publie finance, 


wholesomeness and many others of acute « 


cern. 


Second, have been steady accumulations, tro 


censuses, surveys, Institutional reeords, trav 


ers’ reports, trade data and 
literally mountainous quantities of social-s 
data and other genuine factual materials whi 
however, could seldom be used to discove 
liable and serviceable generalizations as 
principles or 


the 


tinuities, controlling 


of future events—that is, 
more synthesizing findings of seientifie process: 
third 


progress of the social sciences in our time 


courses 


Henee an inevitable eondition of 


} 


other soureées of] 


been that even their ablest promoters have been 


constrained in large proportions of their studi 


and utterances to employ methods and 

niques which were essentially of philosepl 

rather than scientific, kinds and orders—at 
as the latter had become idealized and sta: 

ized through the amazing developments ot 
natural sciences. 


That third hampering condition has beer 


cially evident in the activities and contributi 


of the leading sociologists of this and 
countries. 

But despite those embarrassments the 
sciences (a sensitive seribe is impelled 


stantly as yet to prefix the term 


1] 
“ , } 
SO-Calied 


“social seiences’”) have achieved certain am 
kinds of popularity within recent years. 
colleges and universities student enrolments 


In our 








rgely uneonnected fields. 
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ce courses have increased out of. all 


to enrolments in other fields. 
ermore, American progress in dealing 
blems of erime, dependency, human de 
and delinquency has resulted in the 
of huge new quasi-professions of so- 
cial workers,” 
earnestly seeking guidanee from the 


large proportions of 


ences in ways closely comparable with 
ts of physicians to draw upon, and give 
m to, the findings of physiologists, 
vists and other researchers in the medi- 
mal testimony to the increasing vogue 
science studies is to be found in the 
our quarterly magazines and in those 
onthly and weekly publications which 
the more intellectual readers of current 
ons. Especially since the onset of the 


lepression have many hundreds of able 


found their best professional opportuni- 
n the 


l 


composition of descriptions, inter- 


tions and speculations regarding economic, 


familistic, warfare and other phe- 
of poignant social import. 
II] 
pite of all these remarkable and often 


lering developments in fields of  soeial- 
record and knowledge, there 
At one end 


nee interest, 


persisted certain great gaps. 


the scale, as already stated, were superabun- 
of specifie social-science data—popula- 
mints, detailed records of events and num- 


'less fairly accurate descriptions of particular 


pological, economic, eriminalistie, famil- 
and other social-group behaviors. 
\t the other end of the seale were the num- 


rless, more or less deductively produced, gen- 


tions of logical thinkers, usually arrived 
through interesting but rarely adequate analy- 
examinations of the end-products of highly 
plex social processes. 
Dr. Thorndike, it seems to the present writer, 
masses of material assembled in his 
the Social Order,” ren- 


d notable service to the social scienees in 


s in the 
Nature and 
ving those gaps between the two heretofore 
It will be imprac- 
ble in the space here available to indicate 
le has constructed, if not some important 
ieworks, at least some very useful seaffold- 
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ings, wherewith the gaps referred to are even 
tually to be bridged. 

We know, of course, that 
kinds of 
dren( as well as many species of inseets, mam 


all of the thousand 


societies which men, women and ehil 


mals and other animals) have evolved as means 
of survival and “life more abundantly” rest on 
foundations of potencies contained within the 
nervous and glandular systems of the individuals 
composing such societies. 

On the other hand, neither philosophical nor 
scientific students of social phenomena have thus 
far been able to reckon realistically with the 
ot 


through 


as among individual members 


variabilities, 


such societies, of their possessions, 
hereditary transmission, of the magnitudes or 
the degrees of intensity, of the many and often 
mutually opposed qualities which make for social 
those numberless 


behavior—and especially of 


proliferating kinds which membership in civil 
ized societies entails. It is on just these areas 
that Dr. Thorndike’s highly realistie analyses 
and tentative correlations seem to shed valuable 
heht. 

Certainly eritical thinkers in fields of social 
phenomena will find in his very suggestive dis 
cussions of “abilities,” “wants,” “mental dynam 
ies” and above all “individual differences,” as 
well as the topics of Chapters 12, 13 and 14, 
much new material for their intelleetual explora 
tions. All those findings (an Part I of the book 
as well as in six appendices) the author offers 
as “General Faets and Principles.” 

Sut most 
tracted to some or all of the twenty-three chap 
ters of Part I]—entitled “Special Facts, Prin 
ciples and Applications.” 

In these Dr. Thorndike has not 


readers will doubtless be first at 


hesitated to 


invade fields heretofore preempted by econo 


mists, social workers, priesthoods, financiers, 
statesmen, jurists and other groups of special 
ists. Some samplings from chapter titles in this 
section are suggestive: Human Nature and the 
of Philanthropy; The Welfare of 
Future Men; Economics, Business and Realistie 
Ethics; Natural Resources and Capital; Labor 
and Con 
sumption; Money and Credit; Ownership; Rul- 
ers; The Law and Human Nature, and Human 
Nature and Reform. What a feast 


troversialists among present-day social philoso 


Science 
3uying and Selling: 


Management ; 


for the con- 


phizers and would-be social scientists! 
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doubtless biased 


Thi the 


admiration which the writer has long entertained 


review, much by 
for Dr. Thorndike, may be tempered somewhat 
by a few quotations from “Human Nature and 
the Social Order”: 

The 


sciences of 


welfare of mankind now depends upon the 
The sciences of things will, unless 


to |} 


man, 


civilization collapses, | continue progress, ex- 


tend man’s control over nature, and guide tech- 


nology, agriculture, medicine and other arts effee- 


They will proteet man against dangers and 


xcept such as he himself causes. He is 
his own worst enemy. P. v. 
able 


One sure service (about 


One sure service of the and good is to 


and rear offspring. 


only one) which the inferior and vicious ean 


perform is to their from survival, 
P. 957 

Any 
of superior men should be treasured, and the effeet 
upon the 


P. 957. 


prevent genes 


forces which increase the relative birth-rate 


reform benevolence 
should be 
he supposed interest of a certain ideal of 


of any alleged or 


etive birth-rate considered. 


society | can maintain so biologically per- 


eustom as the 


celibacy of the clergy, it 
to be able, in the interest of human welfare, 

a four-child 
es HP: 


ne has suggested that present civilization is 


BB 


family as respectable as a 


ag 159. 
killing genetically the type of successful business 


man wv it has admired and fostered environmen- 
as mediaeval civilization killed genetically the 


fostered 


tally, 


type of holy man which it environmen- 


tally. 


We should take pains to avoid such a blunder in 
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the case of the able and good maker ot 
P. 459. 

The reason business does not expand 
for it but bees 


essential factor is missing. The missing 


who is our ideal. 


cause there is no room 
Great Britain is obviously not labor, |} 
stead of being too little there is too m 
It is not capital, becaus 


not land. 


capital is seeking investment in the outs 


At the present time there are three spe 
portant mental sets or attitudes which di 
least influence, kindly feelings and acti. 
civilized people of Europe and America. 
call (1) the 
Christian and (3) the scientific. 


these natural-traditional, 
is influenced by all three, but in very 
amounts. P. 504. 

This specificity of mental organizatio: 
some alleged unitary ability like leadershi; 
self - 


business ability turns out to be a multitu 


tiveness, originality, imagination, 
perfectly correlated powers, has been and 
have not 
ES 3) 


Soldiers trained to unquestioning and 


underestimated by thinkers who 


familiar with recent psychology. 


obedience to their superiors are not cha: 
by notable obedience to law, conscience 
authorities. P. 307. 

Publie the 


classes, such as Baptists, Democrats, « 


opinion and opinions 


dents, physicians, shop-girls, burglars, tlu 
of one’s lodge, one’s partners, one’s relat 
determine almost entirely what will be ap; 
others, and very largely what one will | 
prove. P, 425. 

Davip 8: 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ON THE POSSIBLE RELATIONS OF 
VISUAL FATIGUE TO READING 
DISABILITIES 


IN a report on “Eye Fatigue in the Reading 
Microfilm,” 


of which the writer is a member, to the Commit- 


ol 


made by an advisory committee 
tee on Seientifie Aids to Learning, there is a 
somewhat forensie passage which reads as fol- 
“There of 


without known ocular defeets, whose academic 


lows: are individuals, some them 


and voeational eareers have been altered or frus- 


trated by reactions which are ordinarily inter- 


preted as indicative of visual fatig 


) 


somewhat frantie efforts, now current 


and colleges, towards salvaging the surp! 


number of students who are academically pigeo! 


holed as eases of reading disability, m 


been forestalled by the early recognition 01 


may be described as essentially eondit 


fatigue.” The purpose of this paper is 


some considerations, if not evidence, in suppor 


of this statement. 

It is generally recognized that ther 
good many reasons why children do not 
read or have an aversion to books.  T! 


Almost ey 
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ie is Whether among these reasons, or 
» to them, there may be purely physi- 
ctors such as result in or are describ- 


-entially fatigue conditions. 


appraisal of the tests which have been 


etermine the presence of visual fatigue, 
tee preferred those which purport to 
ome change in a specifie visual function 
hich measure a change in a more gen- 
function sueh as heart rate, or muscle 


exerted unconsciously in finger pres- 


While the latter tests have been thought 


nvestigators to give evidence of the 
of visual fatigue, it would seem to be 
ible assumption that changes in fune- 
ar to, or associated with, the mechanism 
hould give more reliable indices, and 
less likely to be influenced by extran- 
commonly employed tests of visual 
have been those which measured 
the power of convergence and aceom- 
n the size of the pupil or in the fre- 

{ blinking. The committee also lists a 
er visual funetions whieh in their view 
Some of 


| as visual aeuity at various brightness 


iy under fatigue conditions. 


perceptible change in brightness and 
ney of flicker at different brightness 
rate of light and dark adaption, have 
heen studied; others are either novel 
us or have reeeived but secant attention 
One of 


ter may be deseribed as suiting especially 


ile indieators of visual fatigue. 


methodology which may profitably be 
| in the study of visual fatigue in read- 
a second would seem to disclose some 
of fatigue to reading disability. 
early experiment to study the possible 
visual fatigue on the velocity of eye 
nt, the writer took advantage of the pres- 
the laboratory of a fellow student who 
nding a large part of the day in proof- 
A de- 
1 of the methods and results may be eited 


Two methods were employed. 


original report.! 


rst method employed for testing this effect 


alter F. Dearborn, ‘‘The Psychology of Read- 


} 


123 of the Archives of Philosophy, Psy- 
and Scientific Methods, New York, 1906, 
Columbia University Contributions to Phi- 


/ and Psychology, Vol. XIV, No. 1). 
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of fatigue was to secure a record of reading late at 
night after the subject had used his eyes steadily 
was earried 


The 


30 and 11: 00 


for a long period. The experiment 


out completely with but one subject. records 
were in this case taken between 10: 
P.M., after the subject had spent fourteen hours in 
study, between six and seven of which were spent 
in proofreading. The proofreading was done in 
the laboratory and the subjeet simply brought in a 
clipping from his galley of proof, took his place 
before the eamera, which had been previously ad 
justed, and read, at least as far as introspection or 
observation could show, in exactly the same way 
that the reading had been done during the preceding 
hour. The subject had also been reading proof for 
several days preceeding, having read on the previous 
He was also tested on 


then 


day for about eight hours. 
These 


compared with similar records which had been made 


other reading matter. reeords were 


a week previous and in the daytime. Records were 
also taken when the subject was fresh on the fol 
lowing morning. The conditions seemed to be very 
favorable for detecting evidence of fati 
vided it 
upon the rapidity of movement or upon the duration 


rue, pro 


‘ 
5 


were present and exerted any influence 


of the fixation pauses. 


The results were that the time of reading taken 
under what was assumed to be a fatigued con 
dition was longer than under rested condition. 

The second method was to measure and com 
pare the times or duration of the eye’s movement, 
(1) when reading long lines of print, and (2) 
when reading the same subject-matter in short 
lines. Because of the longer times and their 
greater uniformity, the return sweeps from the 
end of one line to the beginning of the next were 
selected for measurement. Here, again, the 
assumption is that fatigue would be evidenced 
the 


records of two subjects were chosen at random 


by difference in rate of movement. Four 


for comparison. The subject-matter, type, ete., 
were the same in each reading; the only change 
being that the lines in one case were on the 
average just twice the length of the other pas 
sage.” 


The results of two subjects were as follows: 


The average duration of a movement [in reading 
the longer lines] in the case of the first three mov 
ments is of one subject nearly a third shorter than 
that of the last three movements, and for the other 
subject about a fourth 
the presence of fatigue in the long line, if the pro 


shorter. This evidence of 


2W. F. Dearborn, op. cit., p. 125. 
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gressive retardation of movement may be so inter- 
preted, is. . not found in the short line arrange- 


ment, Although there is considerable variation, and 


n some parts of the records of each subjeet a sue- 
cession of a few numbers of increasing duration, 
the average of the last six movements is but slightly 
longer than that of the first six, one fifteenth in one 
cause and one forty fourth in the other, less than the 
probable error. . .. Although both of these move- 
ments are of considerable extent, it is the move- 
ments through the larger angle which cause the 
muscular retardation. The phenomenon is peculiar 
and unexpected, when consideration is made of the 
large number of reading movements made in a 
single hour. For evidently if the retardation con- 
tinuously progressed at the above rate, the eyes 
would have ceased moving before an hour was over. 
A study of several other records would tend to 
show that this increase of time is but a more 
marked instance of what occurs in a much less 
degree in the short lines. After a short succession 
of movements of decreasing rate, a fresh start is 
taken with a return to the normal or to an aeceler- 
ated velocity of movement. This evidently is re- 
peated somewhat as in the familiar fatigue curves 
of other museles. 

The writer has not had occasion to repeat these 
experiments and so far as he is aware the experi- 
ment has not been repeated by others. They are 
cited, therefore, not as evidence but as offering 
a promising lead. It is not expected that what 
may reasonably be assumed to be the more 
fatiguing conditions (unless they are extreme) 
would produce significant differences in the num- 
her and duration of the fixation pauses of the 
eves, but the possibility of the presence of a 
rhythmical lag in the return sweeps of the eye 
is worthy of further study. Support of this 
suggestion may be found in the occasional obser- 
vations of other experimenters. Thus Dodge in 
an investigation of the “Angle Velocity of Eye 
Movement’’* in wide changes in the line of re- 
gard noted that “The last four movements in a 
series of ten always averaged longer than the 
first four,” and in connection with the above 
observation as to the rhythmical lag and recov- 
ery, Luckiesch and Moss, in demonstrating a 
deerease in the rate of reading under low levels 
of illumination, have observed that “the effects 
of muscular fatigue, as indicated by a decrease 


in convergence reserve, are dissipated within a 


W. F. Dearborn, op. cit., pp. 126-127. 
* Raymond Dodge, Psychol. Rev., viii, p. 155. 


relatively short time after the cessation 
eritical visual work.’ Further, it may hb 
that the recent developments in the « 
techniques for recording eye-movements 


tromyograms) make more exact app. 


? 


these phenomena possible. In this connec 


an observation of Wallace Fenn, a membey 


the advisory committee, as to possible ch; 


under fatigue conditions of the random ey 


movements which occur when the eyes are « 


may be noted: 


These changes are indicated by rando 
ments of the base line of the electrical 1 
the cornea retinal potential . .. but have not 
detected with sufficient accuracy by meth 


recording eye-movements hitherto availab| 


heer 


[ 


The second suggestion of the committee wh 


to the writer, offers the possibility ol 


rapprochement between the problem ot 


SOL 


and disability in reading is stated as follows 


the report: 


Changes of ocular position (phoria) caused | 


innervations induced by foveal and periphera 


sional stimuli and changes in horoptie inte: 


tion induced by varying peripheral stimuli 


a 


T 


measurements are being studied at the Dartmout 


Eye Institute and are regarded as promising cri 


teria for determining fatigue because they invol 


certain involuntary higher processes which ca 


measured with a high degree of precision. 


) 


The basis of the following argument is tha! 


conflicting visual excitations in the perceptions 


of words may cause sufficient interferences wit 


fusion or with the processes of appercepti 


mt 
I | 


be fatiguing. This may be illustrated by tw 


conditions which are causally related to disab 


ity in reading: (1) a variation in ocular later 


dominance and (2) aniseikonia. 


Although the evidence as to the relation o! 


manual lateral dominance or “handedness” 


disability in reading has been conflicting, t! 


} 
here 
if 


has been an accumulation of evidence as t 


positive relation of ocular lateral dominance 0! 


“eyedness.” 


Two recent studies may be cited: 


In a review recently completed of 200 cases 


referred for various reasons to the Harvard 
Psycho-Edueational Clinie, about § (or 76 cases 


were found to be severely retarded in rea 


5 M. Luckiesch and F. K. Moss, ‘‘ The Scien 


Seeing,’’ New York, Van Nostrand Company, |: 


p. 475. 





( 
1 


} 
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ining § (or 124 eases) were but slightly 
t all retarded in reading, according to 
ndards employed. There was no differ- 
handedness as between the groups, but in 
of reading disability there was about 


ent. more of left-eyedness (as determined 


attery of sighting tests) and 17 per cent. 


crossed dominance (right-handed and 
There 
ir times as many cases of reading dis- 


‘ho were right-handed and left-eyed than 


d or left-handed and right-eyed). 


nded and right-eyed. Secondly, in a com 
ve study of two small but carefully selected 
of superior and inferior or defective 
_ Crosland® found that a majority of the 
ve readers (54 per cent.) were left-eyed 
najority of the superior readers (64 per 
were right-eyed. There was 25 per cent. 
t-eyedness in the inferior group than in 
iperior group of readers. A coordinate 
of Crosland of especial significance for 
eument is that, while superior readers 
in general a better pereeptual span in letter 
nition, tachistoseopie tests reveal that the 
readers actually exeel the superior read- 
the accuracy of their perceptions in the 
e right visual field, whereas the superior- 
the superior readers is in the left visual 
This is in line with the observation that 
ved readers are somewhat more likely to 
li the end letters of words than are the right- 
Since the proper sequence of word or 
e recognition is from left to right, this con- 
ng preference for the right field of vision 
be sufficiently confusing as to produce, if 
tigue, an aversion to reading on the part, 
east, of the beginner. 
In the 


conflicting excitations may produce both fatigue 


second illustration, the evidenee that 


ud disability in reading is more convincing, 
but it would seem to be only a matter of degree. 
Aniseikonia may be deseribed as “a condition 
the eyes in which the ocular images are un- 
either in size or shape, so that during 
cular vision conflicting excitations arrive at 

he visual centers in the occipital cortex and 
resent difficulties in the ability of the individual 
The 


difficulties in fusion may be manifested by symp- 


0 fuse the incongruent images aroused.” 


°H. R. Crosland, Jour. Educ. Research, xxxii, 6. 
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toms of visual discomfort and photophobia and 
headache. As a further annoyance the binocular 
stereoscopic interpretation of the positioning ot 
planes and surfaces may be affected. 

In an article by Irving H. Anderson and the 
writer,’ experimental evidence is produced to 
that 


causative factors in disability in reading. 


show aniseikonia is one of the possible 
I may 


cite the conelusions of this study: 


Analysis of the records of examinations for 


cases of severe disability in 


aniseikonia of 100 
reading and of 100 control cases has shown the 

following: 
1. Fifty-one per cent. of the experimental cases 
and 23 per cent. of the control eases had elinieally 
The difference 


between these percentages is 4.31 times its standard 


significant amounts of aniseikonia. 


error. 

2. Of the eases in both groups with significant 
amounts of aniseikoina, those in the experimental 
group had amounts ranging from 1.00 to 7.00 per 
eent., with an average of 2.08 per ecent.; whereas 
those in the control group had amounts ranging 
from 1.00 to 2.75 per ecent., with an average of 1.49 
per cent. The difference between these averages is 
3.10 times the standard error of the difference. 

3. Of the 68 paired cases in each group of whom 
both 


test distances, 56 per cent. of the experimental cases 


aniseikonie measurements were available at 
and 22 per cent. of the control cases had significant 
amounts of aniseikonia at reading distance, while 
at 20 feet 40 per cent. of the former and 24 per 
cent. of the latter had these amounts. The ratio 
of the difference between these percentages to the 
standard error of the difference is 4.56 at the near 
point and 2.03 at the far point. 

The greater frequency with which the larger 
amounts of aniseikonia occurred among the experi- 
fact that the 


measurements secured at reading distance differen 


mental than control cases and the 
tiated the groups more significantly than did those 
feet 


aniseikonia is one of the many factors that may 


obtained at 20 justify the conclusion that 
contribute to the causation and persistence of dis 


ability in reading. 


The way in which fatigue and disability in 
reading are mutually related as a result of these 
disturbances in visual funetioning are set forth 
more specifically in this article, from which the 
following statement may be cited by way of con 
clusion: 


7 W. F. Dearborn and I. H. Anderson, Jour. Exp. 
Psychol., Xxill, 6. 
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First, because of the interference with the ability 
to fuse, the aniseikonia may produce either ocular 


or general fatigue, or both, and thereby raise the 


threshold of effective motivation and decrease the 


length of the periods of concentration, This in- 


ability to persevere, especially while reading for the 


purposes of study, 


After 
these cases find themselves per- 


is a common complaint of anisei- 


ents. relatively brief periods of 


kon pati 
reading, many of 


mechanically without any recollection 


using pages 


of the Second, aniseikonia may 


material covered. 


interfere directly with the visual processes during 
effeet in this connection, however, may 
to 


perceptual span, that is, when he attempts to read 


reading Its 


begin only the reader tries increase his 


in larger units than single words or syllables, 


Reading, like efficient driving of an automobile in 
raffie, demands a very skillful use of peripheral 
Vision It is with this peripheral view of the line 
which is so requisite for the proper spac- 


that may 


of print, 
ing of the fixation aniseikonia 


Chis 


images falling on the periphery of each eye would 


pauses, 


interfere. follows because the ineongruent 


present different space cues for the movements of 


the eyes as they are shifted from one point within 
lurthermore, since the paper 


of the 


the line to the next. 


or book may appear tilted because anisei- 


konia, slight readjustments of the accommodation 


and conve rgence may be nece ssary. 


making of such readjustments and the 


The 


fusional delays would, in the writer’s judgment, 


not only interfere with the orderly processes of 


reading and learning to read, but, by being more 


fatiguing, le Henee, 


of 


vreater or less extent, marks 


ssen the incentives to learn. 


aversion, the avoidance or the negleet 


reading which, to a 
the 


(dyslexia) 


“non-reader” and the “hard- 


to hardened 


the eourse of 


reader” from tender 
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